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ABSTEACT 

Thoughtful use of past research experience to'^uide 
future study and action vas the basis for a con^ference at Beston^ 
Virginia in Hovember 1975 to propose priorities for new research on 
television and children. The conference had tvo objectives: (1) to 
assemble a^ b'rcad a range of people as possible to think through the* 
many directions future research might take and to produce* fron these 
possibilities an ordered set of guidelines for the benefit of - 
researchers and sponsors. of research; and (2) to frane the guidelines 
that those responsible for formulating television policies^ ^?uch as 
government agencies, the broadcasting ai>d advertising indu^txiteSf 
educational institutions, and citizen groups, m'ight be aided b^y 
social science research. This publication reported on the conference * 
and a statement of the recommendations made by the par-^icipants. 
(HAB) 
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I bcIicvctcIcvjb.iunisgoingiobelhelesiof the modem 
World, ajid {hat in thi^ new uppurtunit\ to ^ec be>ond 
the range t^uur \ibiun. wc ihall dibcu\er cither a new 
and unbcarabL'di^turbanLC of the general peace or a 
savingj^adiance in the sk>.** E B. \Mute, 1938* 

Televiiiun was juk a magic box when E! B. White first 
saw it in 1936. Yet to him. and to man> others its 
potential to change people's lives was stunning. Social 
observers were not long in noting the especially 
powerful attraction of television for children, and by 
the mid-fifties television and children had become the' 
subject of large-scale research. Still, the momentum 
of this revolutionary invention outpaced the study of 
its impact in society. Now, almost forty years later, 
it is everi harder to unravel the myriad effects of tele- 
vision. And television refuses to stand still so that re- 
search can catch up; new variations, ^uch as cable and 
pay television, home videotape recorders, and video- 
discs will make it even more difficult for those who 
continue to tr> to assess the role of the now perv^asive 
magic box. , ^ 

As a step toward" thoughtful use of past research 
cxpcrienLC tu guide future stud> and action, (hree foun- 
dations—the Ford Foundation, the National Science 
EtuKidation, and the John and Mar> R. Markle Foun- 
dation— co-sponsored, a conference at Reston, Virginia, 
.in November 1975 to propose priorities for new re 
search on television and children. 

•E. B. W|jue." One Man's Meat,'* A/^7rpers;V/tf^tf2W^ 177 (1938): 
553. I 



The conference had two objectives. The first was ^o 
assemble as broad a range of people as possible to think 
through the man> directions future res.earch might take 
and to produce from 'these possibilities an ordered set 
of guideHnes for the benefit of researohers and sponso;^ 
of research. The second was to scJ frame the guideHnes 
that those responsible for formulating television poU 
icieij— government agencies, the broadcasting and ad- 
vertising industries, _ educational institutions, and 
citizen groups— might be aided by social s^ier^e re- 
search. This publication is both a report on the con- 
ference and a statement of the recommendations made 
b> the eighty-five participants. 

The conference was organized by the Ford Founda- 
tion and reflected increasing concern amon^ many 
public and private groups about the role of television 
in the lives of the young— a role so powerful that some 
believe television's significance in children's lives now 
approaches that of the traditional educational agents, 
parents alnd schools. Th^ Ford Foundation had been_ 
intereste^J in ihe potential of television since 1951. 
when it began making grants to increase the educa- 
tional possibilities of the medium. Like many others, 
however, it concentrated early efforts on the improved 
use of television and gave little attention to understand- 
ing Its effects. Not until the •1970s did the Foundation 
—its Communications and Public Education oflfices— 
recognize the need to bring understanding to parity 
with activity. In 1974 it began considering support for 
new research on the subject. 
Also in 1974, the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 



sponsored a thorough evaluation of the current state of 
scientific knowledge about the influence of television 
on human behavior, directed bv George Comstock at 
the Rand Corporation. Three volumes of that series 
appeared m June 1975. One report, Television and Hu- 
man Behavior: The Research Horizon, Future and Pres- 
ent * surveyed current trends and priorities in tele- 
vision research within the social science communit>. 
The efi'ects of television on children was by far the 
most extensive area of past research and also led the 
list of priorities for future research. 

This st.udv signaled several lessons of the past as 
guides for the future: 

• The pnorilies of the social science communitv 
heretofore were closelv linked to the expressed interests 
of furjding agencies— e.g.. Congressional alarm about 
television violence resulted in extensive research on 
that subject. 

• Several aspects of the role of television in the lives 
of young people have been extensively studied and sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn from this research. 
However, these conclusions may be ignored or poorly 
understood by those responsible for formulating 
policies. 

• No systematic approach has been taken to study 
television s efi'ects onxhildren's development over time. 
Although existing ad hoc support has been beneficial in 
allowing creative people to pursue fresh ideas and 
theories, the resulting research has not been integrated 
into a coherent theory. 

• No communication or coordirration exists among 
the institutions supporting research in this area; thus 
there is no connective mechanism to ensure that pro- 

_ iects do ,not duplicate similar studies going pn_else-..^ 
where. 

These lessons, combined with the fact that the report 
reflected only the inclinations and interests ofthe re- 
search community, suggested a need for broader partici- • 

tCeorge Comslock and Georg Lindsey. Television and Human 
Behavior The Rcbearch Horizon, Future and Present, R-1748- 
CF. Santa Monica. Calif.. The Rand Corporation, 1975. 



pation in setting an agenda for future research The 
appearance of the Coiristock report not only affected 
the Ford Foundation's explorations along similar lines 
but also coincided w ith a discernible "increase in Interest 
in the subject at other foundations and in government. 
We therefore proposed using the repon as a point of 
departure for planning a new research agenda with 
contributions from a wide spectrum of interested 
parties. 

With cooperation from the National Science Founda- 
tion, which also was considering a new program of 
research on television and social behavior, and the 
JoHn^d Mary R. Markle Foundation, which special- 
izes in communications issues, we designed a working 
cohference to include both leading social scientists in 
the field and others concerned about the role of tele- 
vision in children's development. 

Unlike many conferences at which participants are 
mere auditors, this one demanded active iovolvement 
b> all present. It began with an evening session 'ad- 
dressed by officials of three federal agencies occupied 
with television and the young. After two background 
reviews, the next day was devoted to five concurrent 
workshops, each with about fifteen participants care- 
fully chosen to represent pertinent viewpoints. Each 
workshop h^d an assigned focus and delivered its 
conclusions at a plenary session on .the third day. 

This report presents a summary of j^emarks by the 
opening night's speakers, the background statements by 
Oeorge Comstock and Lloyd Morrisett, an overview 
of the workshop recommendations, and the individual 
vuorkshop reports. A table summarizing workshop 
r(*commendations appears on page 16. Participants and 
^ tlleif affiliations are shown on page 36. 

We. were gratified by so much concentrated work 
by so many but we wish to acknowledge with special 
thanks the invaluable help from George Comstock and 
vwrkshop leaders Henry Goldberg, Gerald Lesser, 
Keith Mielke, Eli Rubinstein, and Alberta Siegel. 

* Kristin Anderson 

■ Nancy Dennis 
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Opening Sessions 



Haung cvmc ul in ihc inJu>irial Luun(ric>. tele- 
vision •ha^ loci iib magic puuwF uf mimicr>. No\^ . 
"iclcMMun i2> critivi/cd from all ^^ldL^ Ti:!c\l^^ion i^^ 
. . made responsible for c\cr\ malfunctioning of mod- 
ern >oLici> In short, it has bocomc the ncu scapegoat 
. -\r^ wc not novv >impl> burning uhat \vc ha\c 
adorcfe^ioo long?" 

Opening the conference, Fred W. Friendl>, the Ford 
^foundation's Advisor on Communications, used this 
quote to emphasize that the meeting had been called 
neither to bur> aor to praise television, but to tr> to 
understand it— spccificall> its impact on children. "The 
statistics tell us that our children are spending mure 
than half of their waking hours before a television set. 
Yet we are still seeking an understanding of the exact 
influence of so much television vievying, and indeed 
we are uncert&in about how to come to grips with it>" 
But more anc more people want answers from social 
science aboui the complicated questions surrounding 
television s irflucnce. The time seems right," hc^said, 
' to set new priorities fur research on the medium, and 
potential'use ;s of research should have a say in seating 
those priorities, for that reason, we have called to- 
gether this group of experts. Is jt possible for you to 
establish some degree of consensus about which ideas 
will^wurk and whiph will make some difference?" In 
calling for general agreement about research priorities. 



•John C. Tcxicr Review of 1 clcvtsion Authority and Money by 
laCqucs Thibau. L\DLX on Ccni>orship 5 (1974). 84. 



he . pointed to the problem funding agencies face in 
dividing dollars among many good ideas and projects 
in an area of such magnitude and importance. "We in 
the foundation world'have got to make a lot of deci- 
sions about what research we will fund. . . . We hope 

^ this meeting will start a dialogue about what research 
is important, what is pertinent, what is dorable." 
' Speaking- for the major federal agency funding 
scientific research. Dr. Richard C. Atkinson. Deputy 

^Director, the National Science Foundation, described 
the recent reorganization of the NSF, which has given 
increased prominence to the social and behavioral 
sciences. This new commitment, he said, was made 
mure difTicuh by the increasing demands on the limited 
funds available for all categories of research. Neverthe- 
less, as part of its commitment to the social and be- 
havioral sciences, he announced that NSF planfied a 
new program to support research on television and 
behavior. "I believe that weVe at a point m the develop- 
ment oi the field where, with a proper degree of fund- 
ing, long-tenm support, ^nd bojh basic and" Applied 
work, a feigriificant contribution could be made by the 
scientific community/' 

Th& relationship between research and federal policy 
was the theme of the two other principal speakers at 
the opening. dinner, Lewis A. Engman, then Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, stated the dilemmas 
faced by the FTC in attempting to protect against ad- 
vertising potentially harmful and deceptive to young 
persons- Regulatory action, he said, was difficult be- 
cause there was almost no time when there were not 
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s-ome children in the televib-iun audience. He said that 
reseapch could a^bi^t the agencv bv identif>ing aspects 
of commerciafi* that are harmfur* or deceptive" and 
b\ determining the impact of varioub regulator) alter- 
natives.- 

Richard £. Wilev. Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, described his agencv *s role 
in the aduption bv the broadcasting industrv earlv in 
1975 of the "fajnilv viewing" period during which 
violent and sexual content is restricted. He observed 
that this development had its roots in the Surgeon 
General s ^tudv of television and violence in 1970-72. 
^vvhich ^uppurted the hvputliesib that television viulence 
increases vuung pcuplc s aggressiveness. That stud> led 
y Cungrc>b tu demand FCC action. The agencv, in accord 
with statuturv rci.triclionb oh its powers, asked the in- 
dustrv tu consider self- regulator) action. He empha- 
sized that the famiK viewing"' reform was adopted 



voluntarilv without anv threat of government regula- 
tion. He concluded that the experience had convinced* 
him that research on the social effects of television can 
influence both government and the incfustrv'. 

Both Engman and Wiley argued that research should 
not focus exclusively. on questions bearing directly on 
regulator) options. There are too many" important 
issu^, the) agreed, on which greater knowledge would 
be desirable but which, for various reasons, gre not 
suitable for regulatory action. 

Two kevnote addresses the next morning outlined 
background factors that the workshops ought to con- 
sider in recommending priorities. George Comstock 
reviewed the res earch history' that preceded the con- 
ference. Lloyd Morrisett, President of the Marjcle 
Foundation, delineated the conflicting interests ^hat 
make the setting of research priorities a necessity. 



Setting the Stage for a Research Agend^ 
George Comstock 
The Rand Cocporation - 



We are here tu furmulate guidelines fur future research 
un the rule of televisiun-in the lives of )oung persons. 
Six relevant facturs form the backgruund tu uur task. 
They are: 

• First, the histufical evolution uf such research to 
date. 

• bccund. the research priorities carrentl) hj^ld vvith- 
irf^the scientific community. 

• Third, the pattern of prior support for such research. 

• \ uurth. the man) signs of high interest in the topic. 

• Fifth, the cunflicts between a sOience-oriented ap- 
proach to research and one which is intended to guide 
decision-making and social innovation. 

• Sixth, new options for the organization and con- 
duct of such research. 

Historical Evolution Three singular events stand out 
in the development of research on television and cjiildren. 

The first was the report in a leading scientific journal 
in 1963 uf twu laboratury experiments. "Imitation of 
Film-Mediated Aggressive Mudels,*' by Bandura, Ross, 



and Ross* and "Effects of Film Violence on InWbitions 
Against Subsequent Aggression," by Btrkov^iitz and 
Rawlings. t Certainly a complete history of television 
research would give a prominent place to the large- 
scale studies of Schramm, Lyle, and Packer in the 
United States and of Himmelweit and her colleagues 
in England. I single out the two smaller studies, how- 
ever, because when they were published the prevailing 
view in the social science community was that tele- 
vision had few effects on the young. These twp studies 
marked a shift in thinking toward the current belief 



*A. Bandura, D. Ross, and S. A. Ross. "Imitation of Film-Med- 
iated Aggressive. Models." Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1963.66, 3-11. 

tL. Berkowitz and E. Rawlings. "Effects of Film Violence on In- 
hibitions Against Subsequent Aggression." lourndl of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1963, 66, 405-4 12. 
^*W. Schramm, J. Lyle, and E. B. Parker. Television in the Lives of 
Our Children. Stanford, Calif.. Stanford University Press, 196 li 
and H. T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and P. Vincc. Tele- 
vision and the Child. London. Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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that there is a wide range uf pobbibl\ important rela- 
tionship^ between iele\ision viewing and jlie young. 

The second singular eveol ^vv^ 1?!?*' Surgeon Gen- 
eral's study" of televised violence. It began in 1969, 
included about 25 individual research projects, and 
cost some Si million. The research findings, along 
with evidence from earlier research, were reviewed b\ 
a special twehe-membcr scientific ad\ isorv committee. 
The final output consisted of five volumes cDniaining 
separate papers and reports by social scientists, 
plas a 169-page committee report.' 

The mobi important com;lusion of the committee, 
vvhubc membership included several broadcasting, in- 
dustry representatives, was that there was evidence 
of a causal relationship between exposure to television 
violence end aggressiveness. However, the Surgeon 
General's study also had several other, equally impor- 
lant. outcomes. 0 ^ 

First, it direvted the attention of the scientific com- 
munity to new issues, because it probed the cause-and- 
effect question as' thoroughly as methodology would 
permit. Fuythermure, the positive inference drawn b> 
•the committee dramatized the possibility that there 
might be other relationships betweeh television and 
children worthy of investigation. As a result scientific 
attention w^as redirected'to: 

— New^ topics, such as television's actual and poten- 
tial contribution to other kinds of behavior, e.g., coop- 
eration, help, and leadership. 

—Psychological and social processes behind effects. 



*G, A. Comstock and E. A, Rubinstein lEds.) . Television and 
SoLiul Behui'ior. \ol. I Media Content and Control. ]. P. Mur- 
ra>, E. A. Rubinstein. anJ G A. Comstock (Eds..), Television 
and Social Behavior. VoL 2. Television and Social Learning; 

' G. A* Comstock and h. A. Rubinstein (Eds.). Television and 
Social Behavior. Vol. 5. T ele vision and Adolescent Aggressive- 
ness: E. A. Rubinstein, G. A. Comstock, and J. P.Murray (Eds.) . 
Televtston and Soual Bchui^ior, \ol. 4. Television m Day-to-Day 
Life. Patterns of ise, Q. A. Comstock, E. A. Rubinstein, and 

_ J. P Murrd> (Eds.). Television d\id Social Behavior. Vol, 5, 
Television's Effects, further Explorations. Washington^ D C: 
Goverhment Printing Office, 1972. 

Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television 
and Social Behavior. Television and Growing Up; The Impact of 
Televised Violence, Report to the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972. 



—Circumstances and conditions that might mitigate 
undesired effects or dnhance desired effects. , 

Second, prior to the Surgeon General'^ stud>, abput 
fift) experiments had demonstrated— Within the con-, 
fines of the laboratory— that >oung persons who viewed 
something the investigators labeled "violent" on film 
or'television were more Iikel\ to respond immediately 
thereafter in a manner the investigators palled "aggres- 
sive." About twentv of these experimenrs showed that 
\oung children would imitate such observed violence^" 
About thirty showed that non-imitative aggressive- 
ness of children and adolescents increased after observ-_ 
ing such violence. The results of the studies, all of 
which emploved the laboratorv experiment, the most 
rigorous and most recommended method available for 
causal inference, w^ere published in scientific journals 
and were well receiye d by social scientists. 

Others, however. doQbted that in this area the lab- 
oratory experiment could produce results generalizable 
to real life. The credibility of the method was not per- 
suasive be>ond the social science community. What 
the Surgeon General's stud> undertook to provide, and 
what the positive inference of the committee turned 
upon, was the corroborating evidence from experi- 
ments in real-life settings and f-rOm surveys that mea- 
sured real-life viewing and real-life aggressiveness. 

Thus, a major legacy of the Surgeon General's pro- 
gram is the striking demonstration that under some 
circumstances a single method, however powerful in 
certain .respects, is inadequate. In this case,^the in- 
adequacy is not attributable to any flaw o( the labora- 
tory experiment but rather to the fact that no single 
methodological genre is free, from plausible criticism 
when it comes to drawing inferences about real-life 
cause and effect. The legacy might be put in the form 
of a proposition: the greater the degree of vested in- 
terest or 'controversy, the less credible the findings 
produced by. a single method and t he greater the ne ed 
to employ a multiplicity of different methods. 

The third singular event in recent television research 
history was the appearance of Children's Television 
Workshop in 1968. From the perspective of this con- 
ference, CTW's major relevance is not its demonstra- 
tion that high-quality children's entertainment is pos- 
sible^ut that research can play a role in developing 
such programming. Like the Surgeon General's study. 
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CTW ha^ vvidencJ the range of television-related in- 
lercstsamong social scientists, turningat^ention toward: 
^ — Rc5carch to design better programs for >oung per- 
sons. 

— Rc5carch to idcnlif> how telcv ision ma> contribute 
pusiti\el\ to \oung people's lives. 

Priur)iic> \\ ithin the Sucial Science Community The 
rc^c*4rch priorities currentK held b> social scientists 
rctlcct thc^c thr\:c c\enisi In Television and Human 
Behavior. The Rewarch Horizon, Future and Present. 
I report that the highest prfority, among all possible 
k>pit^ lor the Mud> of television and hum<3n behavior, 

the :>iud\ of television in the socialization of young 
persons. Within this broad rubric, there is strong in- 
terest in television's role in contributing to; 

— SoiMalK desirable, or ''prosocial," behavior 

—Role socialization, or the learning of expectations 
abojiit the behavior of others and appropriate responses 

—Political socialization 

—Antisocial behavior 
Before the Surgeon General's study, the last would 
have been first by a wide margin. 

Dcbpiie the concern expressed by many outside the 
social >ciencc community about television advertising, 
pnl\ limited interest was found in scientific researcji 
on the ejTecis oT such advertising on young persons. 
1 here been very little support for such research, 
and social scientists are not accustomed to thinking of 
it as a possible area for study. 'Many disdain research 
involving advertisings thinking it useful only for com- 
>.nieicjal purpost^ and therefore unworthy of science. 
Therb hch> also been skepticism about whether such 
res'earch would have any practical influence. The re- 
port-concludes, however, that* this topiccould rise 
sharply in prominence il there were signs of new*sup- 
port; if attention were focused on such important issues 
as ciTecis on health practices or basic values; and ff 
there were evidence of genuine interest infusing re- 
search to correct possible abuse^ 

The report suggests that the higftest/itiethodologitial 
priorities are given to: 

—Naturalistic experimentation, where the design is 
(he same as for a laboratory experiment but thecircurh- 
stances are everyday and as nonartificial as possible. 

—Multiple methods, where difTerent methodological 



genres wrth compensating strengths are employed to 
study^ a single question. 

—Improvement of techniques for panel studies, 
where measurements are made of the same group at 
various points in time, so that effects and their fluctua- 
tions as they actually occur can be understood. 

—Continuing adaptation of the laboratory experi- 
.ment, to take advantage of its strengths m making 
causal inferences and of its flexibility for studying 
questions difficult to study in other ways. 

_ Pattern of Suppor^ The pattern of support for tele- 
vision research is of special significance for this 
meeting. Excluding research related to instructional 
programming, the total of research support for all 
topics is currently less than $2 million a year.* This is 
about 2/ 100th of one percent of the total spent on tele- 
vision by consumers and advertisers annually in 'the 
early 1970s. The amount devoted to research on tele- 
vision and young persons is somewhat less. 

More important, support for , research on television' 
and young persons is highly fragmented. Institutions 
involved include the television networks, several pri- 
vate foundations, the Office of Child Development, the 
National lnst\tute of Education, the National Institute 
of Mental Health, and the National Science Founda- 
tion. Tht^re is little, if any, coordination.. Furthermore, 
much of the research occurs within programs whose 
epiphases are other than television and in isolation 
from other relevant research. 

Equerlly important, the supports is laissez-faire. The 
typical approach is to solicit proposals on a vaguely 
defined topic. seek,outside counsel on their quality, and 
fund on^the ba^is of some combination of scientific 
merit and institutional interest. Sponsors rarely require 
cle^r specification of issues to be addressed, methods 
to be employed, or possible applications. Even more 
rarely do sponsors insist upon whatever specifications 
they initially may define. Almost never is support man- 
aged so that studies develop around a theme to which 
television is central. 

/- 

Signs of High Interest Nevertheless, there presently^ 
are many signs of widespi^ead interest in the role of 

* Estimated from the data collected for Tdevii^iyft undMuman Be- 
havior, t he RcbCarch Horizon, l uture and l^resent. 



television in the lives of >oung persons and in research 
, on the topic. To cite ^ few: 

—Activity of the Social Science Research Council's' 
Committee on Television a|id Social Behavior, which 
,recentl> issued a report oa the feasibilit> and the de- 
sirability of a 'Violence profile.*'* ^ 

— the continuing concern in Congress about the in- 
fluence of television violence and the more recent con- 
cern about the influence of television advertising. 
Numerous hearings have beerTheld^ver the. pasi 25 
years, most recently in 1972, 1974, and 1975, and mdre 
are promised for 1976. 

—The adoption of ''family viewing** hours, by the 
broadcasting industry in 19^5 following concern ex- 
pressed b> C^Dgrcbs and^the Federal Communications 
Commission/ 

—The publicly announced concern at the Federal 
^Trade Commission over the effects on young persons 
of television advertising. 

—The 1975 Aspen Foundation Forum on Communi- 
cations, which reviewed options for foundation action 
relative to the mass media and recommended support 
for»research. 

—Active pressure from various public interest or- 
ganizationst such as Action for Children's Televisibn 
and the Council on CHildren, Media, and Mercfiandis- 
ing. 

—The current e/Turt by the Writers Guild of America 
to obtain Congressional hearings and, eventually a 
- ''blue ribbon" commission to examine television*s 
performance. 

—The announcement by the National Science Foun- 
dation *that it is Lorrsidering greatly expanded support 
of research on te|,evision and social behavior, with em- 
phasis on television and the young and on the efi'e<;ts 
of-tclevision advertising. 

Conflicts Between Research Approaches Television 
and Human Behavior: The Research Horizon, Future 
and Present found widespread interest within the social 
science community, in conducting research more rele- 
vant to the decisions made by broadcasters, producers, 
arid writers; by parents, teachers, and community 

*Social Science Research 'Council, Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior. "A Profile on Televised Violence.'* Report to 
the National InMitute of Mental Health, July 1975. <■ 



leaders; by schools and other institutions; and by such 
regulatory bodies as the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Communications Commission. 

However, it also found that there were some not- 
always-clearl>-perceived conflicts between such action- 
oriented research and the science-oriented research 
'custdnjarily pursued by most social scientists. The two 
major 4:6nflicts between action-oriented and science- 
oriented research derive from their differing criteria, 
first, for deciding what to stud> and second, for eval- 
uating the significance of their results: 

—Action-oriented research arises from the desire to 
cope with problems in the real wprld. Some questions, 
however intrinsically intriguing, can be ignored if there 
seems little chance of doing anything^about them. 
Action-oriented research is^ directed to assessing the 
benefit or harm of specific circumstances. By contrast, 
science-oriented research explores questions because 
they are theoretically relevant. It tests hypotheses to ' 
revise and refine the theories from which they are 
derived, without regard to any implications the 
hypotheses may have for actions in the real world. 

—Science-oriented research tries to establish general 
laws. It therefore uses very rigorpus standards for ac- 
cepting a specific research outcome as significant. The 
result is that some outcomes are dismissed, ^although 
they may be of great practical importance. Actiori- 
oriented research, on the other hand, is interested in 
exploring the consequences of specific circumstances 
and innovations designed to improve the human con-, 
dition, rather than in establishing general laws. It must 
evaluate its results by criteria that recognize the signif- 
icance and mcaningfiilness of outcomes that may not 
meet §)trict scientific standards. The pure social scien- 
tist's inclinatipn to infer **no effect" unless it is demon- 
strated at a very high level of certainty must be modified 
by the applied researcher exploring the ambiguities of 
real-life situations for guidelines to help solve problems 
and make decisions. 

Research thus should be seen as serving not one but 
two functions, each based on somewhat different rules. 
There is the knowledge expansion function, where the 
rules are those of science-oriented research, and there 
is the innovafion assessment function, where the rules 
must guard against ignoring what is helpful or harmful 
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soldy because it is not validatjed by strict scientific 
criteria. 

New Way^s to Organize and Conduct Research The 
sixth factor— another legacy of the Surgeon General's 
study— consists of new options for the conduct of re- 
search on television and the young. * 

Leo Bogaft's evaluation of the Surgeon GeneraPs 
study in the Public Opinion Quarterly concluded that 
it was unique as a focused' program of federally sup- 
ported research on the mass media.* Some of the 
characteristics of such an approach are: 

—An encompassing theme is chosen, around which a 
coordinated icscarch program is organized. The varied 
individual studies reinforce, complement, and question 
each other. 

—There is a scientifically capable stafT, which seeks 
out researchers, guides proposals and their implementa- 
tion, and criticizes draft reports. One result is increased 
quality of research. 

—With the varied studies conducted within a single 
framework, there is opportunity for cooperation and 
cullaburatiun among the investigators even when, the 
desirability of such activil> becomes clear onl> after 
the research is well underway. 

—With a publication program, the research moves 
with unusual rapidit> from comj)letion to discussion by 

*Scc L. Began. "VVnming, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That TV Violence Is Moderately Dangerous to Your Child's 
iMental Heaitli." Publtc Opinion Quarterly, 1972, 56. 491-521. 



scientists and the general public. One result is in- 
creased impact pn new research. Another^js^Sarly avail- 
ability for use by decision-makers. 

—Given a coherent effort, it is possible to have scien- 
tific impact well beyond the research actually don- 
ducted. For example, the Surgeon General's study 
involved a number of vigorous young researchers in 
studies of television, thereby increasing the number of 
social scientists capable of dealing with the subject. 

—There is a built-in mechanism— the report 6f the 
scientific advisory committee— for review apd integra- 
tion with existing^scientific knowledge. One result is 
almost instant evaluation of the research, follpwed by 
further evaluation as the initial- critiques are debated 
by interested parties. 

' t' ^ ' ^ 

Conclusion Those aref the six factors that f6rm a back- 
drop to the conference. There is also a very important 
seventh factor that stands apart because it does riot 
relate directly to research. I refer to the future char- 
acter of television In the United States. No one knows^'^ 
what the configuration will be in a few^ears ajnong 
open commercial and public bro^dcasting,^cable tele- 
vision, and in-home playback technology. Nevertheless, 
there is little doubt that among the changes will be 
greatly increased individual choices in viewing, sharply 
. curtailed possibilities to improve programming by cen 
tralized action within the broadcasting industry, an 
.greater opportunities and greatef problems in provid- 
ing good television for young viewers. 



The Need for Research Priorities 
I Lloyd N. M^rrisett, President 
The John anfflVlary R. Marklc Foundation 



Research is an intrigu^ing topic for a conference on 
television and children because it seems to have some 
value for cyeryonc— the social scientist, the citizen 
advocate, the* government regulator, and the founda- 
tion executive. But their interests sometimes conflict, 
making it difficult to agree on research priorities. 

Conflicting Interests For social sciends/s research is 
lu their profession, their daily activity, the stuff of th^ir 



careers. Their hopes for professional achievement fre- 
quently center on research. They are therefore eager to 
design scientifically good research projects in all areas, 
including studies of television and children. The prob- 
lem is that the researcher's methodology and theory 
may not be capable of answering the kinds of questions 
that others interested in television and children ask. 
Nor will the researcher necessarily be able to see that 
his techniques are not adequate to theirs at hand. 



Hi 
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For citizen advocates research promises incontro- 
vertible eyidence for firmly heldi^eliefs. The problem 
is that there are others who hold opposite views and 
who hot>e fot different and cquall> incontrovertible 
outcomes fft)m research. It is difTicult, therefore,No 
design neutral research that will give empirical answers 
to questions, rather than research that is somehow 
biased to support the views of people who think they 
already know its outc(^e. 

For governntent regulators research ofTers a possible 
*vva> to remove some, of the uncertainties faced when 
decisrons itrt to be^iade— Dnrur made. It is alsu ^ 
-^tiy— to~rt4ioncin/.c~-govA^mGnt<il--^nd-Jxm^4i^^ 



^ processes, which is a continuing goal for those in public 
adnnnistration. Although research results may remove 
some of the un^crtaint) surrounding decisions, /hey 
ma> also open^up new areas of ua^^crtainty. Research 
is seldom definitive. It invariably suggests new avenues 
to explore and raises new questions because its results 
arc less than ckar-cut. 

For foundation executives Vesearvh is a way to do 
good in a legitimate, nonpartisan manner in the best 
tradition of philanthrop>. The difri4:ulty is that there 

^.are alwa>s alternate, equall> legitimate uses for founda- 
tion funds, although they may be somewhat riskier^ 
than research. An additional problem is that research 
is often long-teum. and man> foii/idation executives Hke 
to see their funds have immediate impact. 

Problems to be Confronted To design research that 
will have both scientific and pjracticaj imporyuice is 
not eds>. Nojf onl> must prioritit^s be set, but tlijey n^yst 
be constantly revised and persistently pursued. Many 
>ears ago, a spcLiall) organizecj study group on psy- 
cholinguistjfcs followed this course and demonstrated 
that such iin undertaking >an s Kceed. The mapping 
of prioritijcs ^for psyLholinguistiLb iivthat Interuniver- 
sity Summer Research Seminaij oir Linguistics and 
PsyLholojgy held at Cornell University in 1951 resulted 
:t two decades in an outpouring of research 
and the/maturing of a young discipline. ^ 

*For a a^s>triptiun of the^c developments, sec "The* Decades of 
Cuunuil Activity in the Rapprochement of^Linguistics and Social 
Seicncc'* by Susan Crvin-Tripp. Items, Vol. 28, No. 1, March 
1974/ New York: Social Science Research Council. 
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^ If it vvas easy to doV^od research on television and 
childrenCc i^wpuld have aiready been done. The re- 
search on teachiit^ and television, where innumerable 
studies haVe show^n that there isjittle difference be- 
tween leaching in the classroom and teaching over the 
television screen, shows that it i.s all too easy to do 
repetitive and insignificant research and very difficult 
to do research that is cumulative and*ignificant. 

Because social scientists wel-e relatively quiescent^ 
during tHe^plosive growth of television betweert 1950 
and 196^ many research opportunities were^lost.^ 
Approprint^rcontTpls that could have been set up when 
^telev-ision was notihiLversal are nQW-ainiQStimp.05sibk. i_ 

Although- it is generally agreed that televisiqn has ^ 
becoroe a part o[ modern culture, we have scarcely 
, begun to understand the relation betw^een ^television ^ 
and child development. Several problems must b^ ad- 
dressed. One is stimulus definition. Despit^ sorlfe 
studies of violence and' prosocial television program- 
ming, definitions of violence and pFOsociall program- 
ming remain fairly broad, NotMJ<5|These or any of the 
other customary categories address analytically the ^ 
effective stimulus that television provides.^ Instead, 
definitions of television stimulus are often based on \ 
thc\observers * beliefs about^what television does/ratlher 
than relating the stimulus to beh^ivior. ^ 

Althoygh a number of studies, including those of 
Himmelw^it and colleagues in England and some pf the 
studies in the Surgeon General's program, have, shown , 
that television interacts with personality, these inter- ^ 
actions are often ignored in /he design of research^. 
Rather, it i^ assumed that television will have fTijii- ^ 
form effect across personality ^differences.* ' / * 
• Because television is a constant companion (jfjxtosi 
children as they grow up, the duration of its influence 
and poterrtial effects must hp assumed to be long-term. 
They therefore demand long-term studies— ffie hardest ' 
for social scientists to carr^^out because they take max-. 
' imum energy, time commitment, and funding, and must 

*See-H. T. Himmelweit, A. N./Oppenheim, and P. Vince, Televi- 
sion and the Child. London: /Oxford University- Press, 1958; and^ 
the Surgeon Generars Scientific Advisory tammittee on Televi- ' 
sion and Social Behavior, Television and^C rowing Up. The Im- 
pact of Televised Violence. Report to the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service. Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972. ^ H' ' 
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usually be conducted by institutions equipped to en- 
gage in such tasks. 

When we ask how television is influencing child 
development we sometime^ave difficulty diff'erentiat- 
ing among feelings,. thoughts, ^and behavior. Television 
may have influences on all these levels and orle level 
may influence another^ We -must thus inquire which of 
these variables a^-e the most important dependent vari- 
ables anjl how they can best be studied. 

"Even though we know that television has some in- 
fluences on behavior, many questions remain. For 
example, how do environmental characteristics either 
support the influence provided by television, or di- 



minish it? The jvell-known processes of extinction and 
discrimination almost certainly ojJferate upon behavior 
initiated by television. If television-induced behavior 



has long-term effects, environmental influences prob- 
ably will extinguish and^discriminate among television- 
influenced behaviors, yet we have little knowledge of 
how such mechanismsxDperate in the social environment. 

The Task atTTairtf Resea 
ciplined process' of asking , 
a publicly verifiable manner. ■ 
The question of the relevance 
these priorities needs to be exami 
the priorities need to be redefined 
increases. Successful research in this area demands a 
constant interplay between the need for useful knowl- 
edge and the requirements of sound research. All the 
participants in this conference have a significant role 
in achieving that interplay. 
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Working Sessions 
Overview 



The five uorkbhops were the heart of the conference. 
The> occupied one full da> and concluded on the fol- 
lowing morning. Each workshop was assigned a topic, 
a workshop leader, a reporter, and approximately 
fifteen particip0ntj. These are shown on pages 16-18. 
Two criteria guided the assignment of participants to 
particular workshops, matching the experience and 
interests of the participants to the workshop topic, and 
achieving a broad range of viewpoints within each 
group. 

Workshop participants were drawn from four sets 
of interested parties: 

—social scientists specializing in the study of tele- 
vision and young pfersons; 

—potential consumers of research, such as represen- 
tatives of public interest groups^ the broadcasting and 
advertisihg industries, and various government agen- 
cies; 

—persons from private and public funding agenciesi 
—social scientists not directly active in such research 

but interested in the subject of television in the lives 

of children. 

To insure that there would be sufficient attention to 
the possible contribution of research to policy an^ 
action and that recommendations would not be too 
wide ranpSg, each workshop had^an assigned focus. 
Tyvo workshops gave primary emphasis to priorities 
for research to guide public and regulatory policy . Two 
emphasized priorities for research to guide action out- 
side the regulatory sphere. The fifth concentrated on 
research to advance scientific understanding. 

All workshops were asked to frame priorities for. 



(a) research topics, (b) methods and methodological 
strategies, and (c) innovations for the organization, 
funding, and evaluation of research. When the day-long 
sessions ended, the five workshop leaders prepared 
reports of their groups' discussions for presentation the 
following day. Workshops reconvened the next mQrn- 
ing to review and amend the leaders' reports and the 
conference concluded with delivery of the five work- 
shop reports at a plenary session. 

Despite the mix of workshop topics and participants, 
Jt is evident from the leaders' reports that several 
common concerns permeated the deliberations. These 
included: 

• Better translation of research findings into policy 
and action (apparent even in the report pf Worksliop 
V, devoted to priorities for the advancement of ''pure" 
science) , 

• Protecting young persons from unintended harm 
(most eloquently articulated in the report of Work- 
shop I, but expressed throughout), which is respon- 
sible for the amount of attention given television 
violence and television advertising. 

• Insuring that young persons derive the greatest 
possible benefits from television (pre^lominant in the 
report of Workshop III, but stressed elsewhere as 
well) . f ' 

• Improving the dissemination and evaluation of 
scientific findings so that the self-correcting mechan- 
ism6 of science and the rate of practical application can 
be speeded up (expressed particularly strongly in 
Workshops I, II, and V). 

• Increasing the quality and the impact of research 15 
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on television and the >oung. In.ever> workshop, doubt 
vvas expressed that present arrangements are the best, 
although there was ho consensus about improvements. 

Recommendations 

Th^ workshop recommendations, as interpreted b> the 
leaders in their reports, are summarized in Table I 
(pa%c 16). In addition to the expected diversity, con- 
siderable consensus about topics, methods and innova^ 
tions was .evident. 
/ 

Topics 

There wa> Lunscnsus on the need for research on sev- 
eral issues: 

—Research placing the influence of television more 
clearlv in the Lunkxt of other factors influencing >oung 
people— the famil>, for example. 

—Research focusing on tel^ision's contribution to 
aspects of individual and social life considered impor- 
tant in American socictv^ariousl> called "prosocial 
behavior," ''antiiocial behavior,'' "attitudes and 
. values," "comprehension," "cognitive skills," "role 
expectations." ' socjal understanding," "emotional 
sensitivity." 

—Research permitting comparisons between the 
United States and other societies on television's influ- 
ence on the young. 

—Research taking into account^evelopmental differ- 
encc> :>u that the mfluence of television on young per- 
sons uf different ages can be better understood. 

—Research analyzing and monitoring the content of 
television. The workshops varied in choice of em- 
phasis frum anti- and prosocial content lo the devices, 
techniques, and components that make up a television 
progrijm. 

—Research on the television industry as an institu- 
tion. Here, too, emphasis varied, from the effectiveness 
of television's self-regulation, to its economics, decision 
making processes, and relation to ofher institutions. 

Workshops I and II, concerned with research to guide 
regulatory policy, assigned high priority to two topics. 

—Television violence, especially the impact on 
broadcasters and viewers of the'family viewing" hour.* 

—Television advertising, especially possible decep- 
)4 . tion, the effectiveness of warnings and disclaimers, and 




the various factors, such as thf age of the viewer, on 
which the effects might be contingent. ' - 

Both workshops urged that regulatory action be min- 
imal, although the report of Workshop I observed that 
in a few instances regulation of advertising might be 
called for, since advertising, unlike programming, has 
only a limited claim to the protectio)i of the First 
Amendment. Both workshops agreed that reform in 
broadcasting could be advanced by research in the ab- 
sence of regulatory action, for example through in- 
dustry self-regulation. One mechanism by which. this 
could occur is the Congressional hearing to which • 
broadcasters respond, especially over such issues as 
violence and advertising. 

These two workshops also put a high priorityJon 
studying the possible effects of change in the abroad- 
casting industry caused by the spread of cable tele- 
vLSJon and the introduction of in-home playback^ 
equipment. Other suggestions included research on the 
effectiveness of present governmental regulation and 
on the various mechanisms used for self-regulation. 

Workshops HPandf IV, concerned .with research to 
guide the non-reguia'tory sector, both assigned a high 
prii>rity to research that would guide those who write, 
produce, and broadcast television specifically designed 
for young persons. Both at^ assigned a high priority 
to research on various effects of programming intended 
for adults but viewed by young people. Workshop IV, 
which was the pnly one that tried to discriminate 
among priorities, listed as first' priority a national as- 
sessment of the experience of young, people with tele- 
vision in the United States, including whal is viewed, 
the time spent on varying kinds of programs, how 
television interacts with family life, and how various 
demographic and ethnic groups differ in their viewing ^ 
habits. Workshop IV also assigned a high priority to 
research that would help develop and implement a 
public-schooPprogram to teach children and adoles- 
cents about the mass media. 

Workshop V, concerned with research that would ad- 
vance scientific understanding, assigned high priorities 
to cross-national comparisons, to the study of television ' 
within the broadest possible social context, to chil- 
dren's developmental differences related to television, 



to the influence of differcn^eb in the btructural featureb 
of programs (such db pacing and interruptions) . and ta 
television within the context of the familv. 

Methods 

Conbiderable consensus about methods emerged. It 
was generall> agreed jhat longitudmal btudicb were 
dcbirable and that specific issues, particularlv where 
actiun and pohcv are intended to foriow from research, 
shuuld be invei>tigated b\ muhiple. Lompkrnentar> 
methodb so that the Lonchisions reached bv u^mg dif- 
ferent methods can be compared. There w as agreement, 
tou. that whenever pubbible the setting from which data 
are obtained should be naturalistic, and intrusion into 
^dajly life should be mihimized, tu prevent distorting the 
data obtained. 

■ Innovations 

There. wab some consensus as well ab bomc uncer- 
tairtt} acrobb the five workshops, but little disagree- 
ment, abuut mnuvationb and alternatives to improve 
the qudlitv and impact of research. It was generallv 
agreed that botnc kmd uf new non-governmental center 
or institute bpcciah^ng In research on television and 
the young could serve many useful functions. Never- 
theless there was uncertamt> on three points about 
establishing such a center: first, how to find the must 
.useful combmatrori uf activities for it4o perform out of 
the large number uf possibilities, second^ the possibFe 
rclatipnship that might develop between the new or^ 
ganization and existing institutions. and*<hird» the 
problems that might result from creating a new'Viested 
interest. These questiuns are mentiuned in the reports 
of W4:)rkshups I. II, and V. It was agreed that aU^rjxdi^ — 
tives for such a television research institute or center 
should receive careful consideration. 

There was also agreement that a high priurity shuuld ' 
be assigned tu problems of the interrelations among 
scientists, and betweerf scientists and those responsible 
for policy or action, whether they are in the govern- 
ment,.the bruadcasting-industry, public interest groups, 
the schuuls, or the home. Amung the suggestions to 
impruve th^^sc relations were better mearft of disse^n* 
mating results, fur ekample through special annual 
issues uf a journal or report, the addition of social 
scientists io the staffs of Regulatory agencies and within 



the broadcasting industry, and the evaluation of efforts 
to apply social science to broadcasting questions. 

Because of its concern for scientific progress, Work- 
shop V offered emphases somewhat different from the 
others. Its report strongly supported the research uni- 
ersity as the principal locus of basic research, 
Ithough it acknowledged a role for various specialized 
nstitutions. The report also affirmed peer review as 
ihe principal means to attain high quality, proposed a 
{Program of dissertation research support specially de- 
vjoted to television and the young, and recommended 
le regular convening of small, specialized mee^ngs 
{ JT exchanges among investigators with common in- 
tiresis. 



C ther Consideration^ 

The open discussion following the workshop reports 
indicated little disagreement with the suggested guide- 
liies. However, several^ditional considerations were 
voiced by individual participants. 

Ithiel de Sola Pool urged tjiat the var>ing emphases 
on the possible positive contributions of television 
sqould not draw attention away from the continufng 
injportance of the issue of television violence. He re- 
minded the group that questions revolving aroflnd the 
development of a new ' v iolence profile" are still being 
debated and that important issues are involved. 

Ronald Milavsky argued that those who^hope to 
affect the behavior of broadcasters by measuring what 
is broadcast must employ measures that are meaningful 
in two ways. The measures should identify trul^f harm- 
ful or beneficial aspects of programming. The measures 
shuuld a^so refer to aspects of programming thati)road- 
^cibtfers c^n effectively change. He also emphasized that 
rhe^'^ethodological tools for longitudinal studies 
. needed much further development. One useful step, 
never taken, would be to analy/^ the same longitudinal 
data on the effects ctf television by seve^-al different 
procedures (each df which has its own advanta'ges) to 
see if conclti^ions differ. 

Adding a tr^ns-Atlantic perspective„Hilde Himmel- 
weft suggested that there were numerous continuities 
across findings and theories that are sometimes ov^er-^ 
looked. The integratioji.and synthesis of these findings 
and Iheories ^including the integration of American and 
European reseafch, would be useful. 



Recommendatiotis 



Workshop I 



Topics 



Impact on N-oung persons of television ad%ertising. whether 
dirtcied to children or direcxe^ to adults but watched b> 
>oUng persons Issues to studv 

• What leads to possible decep'iion'' 

• Options for regu!ator> control 

Prcv^essing b> >oung persons of television portrayals*, with 
special attention to content that is violent, \Tt^\% of sexual 
relationships, or uses deception to solve problems. Issues to 
studv- 

• Differences between perceptions of >oung viewers and 
of adults 

• \'anatJOns according to age of viewer 

• Factors influenced b> method of presentation 

• Degree of realitv attributed to portravals ^ 

• Effects oj behavior after viewing 

Inftyence, of television as a socializing agent, particularly 
m regard to the formation of attitudes and values, and 
skills Issues tostudv 

• Effects of rscial and sexual stereotyping 

• Effects relating to health and nutntjon practices 

• Effects on acquisition of cognitive skills 

Negative and positive effects of warnings and disclaimers 
in both advertising and programming Issues to study. 

• Influence of viewer's age 

* • Possible counterproductive influence by stimulating 
curiosity 

Impact of increased program choice to young persons re- 
sulting from technological changes, such as cable and 
m-home replay Issues to study 

• Effect on viewing habits 

• Effect on use of other mass media 



Methods 



Uie multiple, complementary methods to study a problem 
Use longitudinal designs to trace effects on socialization 
lisc field experiments with variation among the television 
environments of differing communities to test effects of 
technological phanges 



Innovations and Alteraatives 



7fii^e 



4- 



Examtnc tfi^easibiHtyi need for. and possible nature of 
a new center dcvbreiMo analysis and dissemination of 
I television 

\ ^ 



research on/ young person 



\ 




Participants 



Workshop Leader, Henry Goldberg; Assisfanf, AnnjSiH 
Reporter, Judith Riven: Ptrticiptnts: Ellen Shaw Agrees., 
Forrest Chisman. Robert B. Choate. John A. Dimling. Jr., 
Fred W. Ftricndly. Bradley Grccnbcrg. KarCn Hartcnbcrger,- 
Robert M. Uebcrt", Alan f earce. Paul Putney, fonathon Sheldon. 
Allen M. Shinn. Jr.. Scott Ward. Stephen B. \yi|hcy, 
William Wright " ' 
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WorksTiop III 



Ident.fication of the role of television m the Ii%ei of >ou 
persons Usue<toMud>" — 
' • What thc> uatch 5ndVh> \ 

• Features that distinguish television from other social- 
izing agents 

• €ffecis when tele>ision messages reinforce, contradict, 
or are irrele>ant to messages from other sources, such 
as parents and teachers 

• Role of the farail) m teletision's influence 

• Role'of age m nfsponding lo television 

• Relationship berween differences in famil> vie^ving pat 
terns and other family attnbutes 

• Role of other socializing agents in mediating tcfcMSion's 
prosocial or antisocial effects 

Effects of variation m specific features of television pro- 
grams, including both programs directed at voung persons 
and programs directed at adults. Issues to studv 

• Inflijence of pace, humor, action, violence, ideas, seg- 
ments \vithin progcams. audiiorv techniques, and visual 

-effects 

• Influence of ponrajals of social behavior, self-regulatorv 
and self-governing behavior, affective expressions, and 
roles assigned to women and minoniics 

Effects on important aspects of individual and social func- 
tioning. Some examples. 
>* Appeal and attention 

I* Comprehension * 
r • Cognitive skills • 

• Attttudcs 

• Emotional development 

• Social behavior 



Use long ra^gc Jo^iiudinal^n^^ 
Develop #cw, more vahd measures of app^I. attention, 
compr0ifi|*nsion. attitudes, and behavior change 



Workshop II 



Effects of changes m broadcasting uiused b> lechm/Iogical 
advances Usuis to stud) 

• Effect of mcreased diversity of choice on diversity in 
viewing 

• Effect of increased diver%iiv of choice on viewing habits 
over time 

• Differential effects of mcrea*^ diversitv of choice on 
different- classes of viewers, j-uch as the information- 
nch and the information- poor 

Analysis of the effectiveness of s^lf-regulatory policies. 
National Association of Broadcaster codes, and Federal 
Communications Commission ascertamment procedures 
Effects of major policy changes and the infleence of pres- 
sures intended lo alter policy Issues to stOdy 

• Influence on the broadcdsimg mduj-trv and the behavior 
of the audience of the ' famiK viewing " hour 

• Effects on subsequent broadcaster performance of 
Iicen<e challenges and petitions to deny 

• Effe«,ts on p^-\i^\ and pracnce m government and the 
broadcasting mdustn of the growing interaction of con 
sumer groups wuh broadcasters and regulatory ageniie; 
and with the industry 

The nature of organizational decision-making wiihm broad 
casting Issues to study 

• How do the various economic, aesthetic, sociological 
and psychological factors influence decisions that deter 
mine what is broadcast'' 

• What IS television "s relation to other social institutions 
and what is the effect on broadcasting of that relation 
ship*^ 

The impact on young persons of television advertising. 
Issues to study 

• Influence on consumption 

• Effects on negative attitudes, such as d[smjst and 
cymcism \ , 

• Effects of shifts between programming and advcrhiing 
content 



Multiple, complementary genres focusing on a -single 
problem 



A, Examine feasibility of a "television research center'* 

B. Undertake large-scale >iudics that might contribute to bot^ 
policy and theory ^ 

C Include social scientists on tht staff of government agencies 
as translators, communicators, and stimulators of research 



A Train producers and researchers to collaborate 
B Crcat£>dffleitistitutional mechanism to foster collaborative 
activity so that research will be less piecemeal 
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. Workshop IV 


Workshop V 




A Estabhbh baseline, normainc datj n^ttonalh en ihc rok 
of tcICMvjon ifi the li^ej. of %oung pcrv^n^ |v«^ucj *^tud^ 

• Quarmi) and chjrj<.tcr of v^hat n Mtf\^cd. jf)^.luding 
dnahMs of v^-'nTent jnd anai^^'^ of dJtentioti dtrv^tcd lo^ 
specific kind> of <.cntcnl 

• Rofc of teIev!MOn in famW> inicra<.i»on 

• Djflerences in rc^pooxr to tclcM'^jun among dilFfrcni 
demographic and eihnjc group^^ 

B Development and implementation of publi>^ ^hool curricula 
to in>tnjct the >t>ung about the ma^b media iiiuc'^ to Hud^ 

• Development of cumcuL 

• Strategies for adoption and diffusion 

• Mode of teacher training 

• EvaluanOn procedures 

C Develop pnnciples for production of better programs in- 
tended for >ou^g persons and evaluate efiecii' on the view- 
jng bv the >oung of diflenng kinds of programs Issuer to stpdv 

• The specific features' that influence the responses of 
voung 'persons. that programs can be devised Ihat 
would enlarge social understanding, emoiionaf >cn5i- 
tiviiv, and aesthetic sensibilities 

• Experiment with aliernaiivc wavs of communicating 
such as prosocial spots varving rates of commercial in- 
lernjption. manipulations of program choices Over the 
da>. and pretesting what is to be broadcast 

• Differences m viewing h^- the young traceable lo differ- 
ences in available programs. 

D Other issues of lower prionty 

• Evaluation of ascertainment procedures 

• Analvsis of the effect* of different economic and social 
structures on the broadca«it)g industry, including com- 
parative analysis of patterns in other societies 

• Development of better program ratings to guide parents 

• AnaKsis of djccision making processes in the broad- 
casting industry ^ 

• Effect on IQ of exposure to television 

• Effects of television exposure on extremely >oung 
children 


\ Siud> leleyiHon and us impact in a wide social context, in 
relation to other medu of communication, and in relation 
to other social institutions Cross-national comparisons are 
recommended 

B ,Siudv the d^rveiopment of voung persons and its relation to 
u< and effects of the mass media Issues for study 

• TTie cognitive maps learned 

• Effects on role expectations ^ 

• Effectb of oge 

• Effects on pohtical and social beliefs 

C Stud) influences of v ^lations in the structure of television 
programs, such as p^ct and interruptions, rather than con- 
tent Issues for siudv : 

• Addiction lo television 

• Passivitv 

• Discnmination b^tvveen fantasy and realil> 

D Siudv television as a familv member- Issue* for siudv 

• How does tclev ision influence family interaction'' 

• Does televiiflon weaken or strengthen the familv unit'' 

• What funct!i?ns docs teles ision fulfill for families'' 

f 

« 




'\ The collection of baseline, normative data implies a 
national survev with oversampling of some groups to insure 
efTicienl numbers* for analysis 
B The testing of programming alternatives implies either ex- 
perimenial jnanipulation m the field or t^e taking advan- 
1 tage of "natural * experiments bv reanal>zing ratings daja 


A Cross-national compansons 

B Laboratory experiments, shor^-tcrm longitudinal studies^ 
and naturalistic observation. wh\ch focus on developmental 
variables 

C The stud> of the influence oflTrircTWdls^aturcs implies 
experiments and naturalistic observation 

D The «tudy television as a Jamily mcmj[>cr implies nat- 
ural isticpbservat ion 




Not discussed 


A. Strengthen the research university 

B. Use peer rcviev/ 

C Establish dissertation support 

D, -Convene small, topic-focused, periodic meetings of re- 
searchers 
E Publish annual review 

F Convene annual meetings bnnging together researchers 
with varied interests 

G Establish a mechanism for improving information dis- 
semination 


\ 
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Afterword 



From the furegoing it is evident that the conference ac- 
complished Its main purposes. It concentrated many 
different perspectives on thinking about the singl^topic 
of television and children. And it yielded clear agree- 
ment about>0pics. methods, and innovations to ad- 
vance the practical applicability of research. 

We wanted the conference to., begin an on-going, 
non-adversary process of communication among parties 
interested in a common problem. The effort to balance 
^nd mix professional viewpoints and backgrounds, 
both in the conference as a whole and in the individual 
workshops, was productive. This approach not only 
contributed to w.ell-rounded discussions but opened 
wholesome communications among^ some institutions 
and individuals who ocdinarily would meet only under 
conditions of .strain, if at all. The high degree of con- 
sensus that emerged revealed much common ground 
among people playmg very different professional roles. 
The challenge now is to build on that common ground 
* through relevant new research and reinforcement of 
the communications links established. ^ 

Our principal aim was to arrive at a set of recom- 
mendations that would articulate agreed research 



emphases yet not prescribe a fixed scale of research 
priorities. We think that goal was achieved. The com- 
mon coQcern and agreement expressed took the priori- 
ties reported in the Comstock study one step further, 
enlarging the number of topics and suggesting specific 
ways that needed research could be implemented. 
Further, the workshop format of the Conference func- 
tioned as a cross-validating mechanism.. That work- 

^ shops with different orientations produced similar, 
even overlapping,** recommendations offers reassur- 
ing evidence that the priorities are widely shared. 

We vyanted the meetbig to produce a frame of refer- 
ence that funding agencies could lise to develop new 
research programs or to redefine current activities. For 
the three sponsoring foundations, the conference ex- 
perience served that purpose; it was both educational 

^ and useful. In particular, the process offered valuable 
'guidance for those engaged in program planning at 
funding agencies. It is our hope that the publication of 
this report will similarly benefit others from the fund- 
ing community who could not be present and that it 
v^ll draw a larger network of organizations and in- 
dividuals into continuing evaluation and dfalogue. 
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Worksfiop Reports 
I. Research to Guide Public Policy 
Henry Goldberg, Leader 



In general, there wab unanimil> in our recommenda- 
tionb ab lu ibbueb.and priorilieb. And, even though the 
main focub of uur dibcubbiunb wab rebearch intended 
lu guide regulatur> and other related polic> action, we 
rejected federal regulation in all but a few inbtances, 
which related prin^rily to television* advertising and 
children. Agreeing un methodological btrategieb, we 
rejected the notion that any bingle method would do 
and supported the notion of integrated, complementar> 
research methodologies. 



Priorities for Future Research 

I. The first rebearch priority ib the impact of advertis- 
ing on children. We include nut only advertising di- 
rected to children but albo advertibing directed to adultb 
that children are likely to bee. 

A. Research Topic. It ib necebbar> to protect young 
cb»ltiren frum certain kindb of advertibing content ^nd 
techniqueb bt^caubc their age and inexperience may 
make them incapable uf discriminating between pro^ 
gramming and cummcrcial content and unable to recog- 
nize the motivatiunis that duminate advertib^ments. 
•Moreover, it ib the rebpunbibilit> uf federal regulatory 
agencieb tu bupervise cummercial mebbageb and to regu- 
late their content, but program content regulation ib 
prohibited by the Firbt Amendment. 
' Rebearch on the impact of advertising bliould un- 
cuver nut only deceptive advertising techniques and ap- 
proaches but also those that could convey prosocial 
mebbage"bT~Uelated rebearch would involve btudieb of 
the effecUvenebb of public bervice announcementb to 
communicate a particular prubocial me^bage to chil- 
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dren. Televibion commercials can b^ thought of as 
short entertainment programs. Thus, understanding of 
both their positive and negative effects will facilitate 
effective communication wi^h a young audience in the 
large sphere of children*b programming as well as in 
advertising. 

B. Methodology. The most advantageoub approach 
to rebearch on thib topic, ab to research on all the topics 
identified as having a high priority, would emphasize 
team work and cooperation among social scientists with 
variea^nis" and interests. Complementary njethods 
should also be emphasized. 

Three types of research are recommended: 

—Relatively narrow investigations of immediate 
polic> issues defined by policymakers, e.g., current re- 
search on effects on children's perceptions and desires 
Tor advertised products with premium offers. 

— **Middle-range , theory" types of investigations 
focusing on somewhat more general and abstract issues 
^pf children's cognitive and behavioral responses to tele- 
vibion advertising. JThese would include rese ifch on 
children's information-processing of advertising, i.e., 
processes by which they learn to select, evaluate, and 
use information Jn advertising, and consumption-re- 
lated information available from other sources. 

— Longitudinal survey research to examine tlie lorfe- 
term, cumulative impact of advertising, as medi ited by 
the family and other social contexts, in the natrral en- 
vironment. 

The goal of the recommended methodology i: to de- 
velup approaches that produce complementary lesults, 
thercb> constructing^ab complete a picture as possible 21 
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of the impact uf advertising un children. We feel that 
the selling in vvhich a commercial ib viewed raa> aflfect 
a childb re^ponbc, and that frequenc> of expobure and 
intervening btimuli ma> albo have bome effect on rebuk- 
ing jong-lerm behavior patternb. Therefore, it is neces- 
saVv lu evaluate the cumulative impact of all television 
advertising over an extended period of time, as well as 
the immediate impact of particular advertisements. A 
critical variabk in each research project should be the 
age uf the tciev isiun v lew er. Other v ariableb that ought 
to be cunbidered in relation to the impact of advertising 
are ethnic, cultural, and bocio-economic background as 
each affects the television experience of each child. 
C. Action. 

1 . ftpg/i/aforv— Research on the impact of advertis- 
ing on children mav be directed toward influencing the 
policy uf the federal government and the self-regulation 
practiced bv the advertising and television industries. It 
mav be desirable to present evidence of injury to >oung 
viewers resulting from deceptive commercials to the 
Federal Trade Commission at a rulemaking hearing. If, 
fur example, there were noteworthy findings from re- 
search on 'the effect of such techniques as clustering, 
repetition, time lapse between commercials, isolation, 
and the labeling of commercial messageSyspecificguide- 
Iffics could be developed foi; advertisers and used to 
reduce the capacity pf an advertisement to deceive. In 
addition, the Federal Communications Commission 
might also be petitioned to regulate frequency and repe- 
tition of advertisements and the numbers of public ser- 
vice announcements required. Research might also be 
directed toward influencing the policies of the Con- 
gress. For example, the findings of research may spur 
consideration of specific legislation, encourage hearings 
that will publicize important issues and findings, and" 
indirectly influence self-regulatory measures by the 
television apd advertising industries such as the code 
uf the National Association of Broadcasters. 

2. l^olnntary^ln addition to self-regulation by the 
advertising and televibion indubtricb, other voluntary 
action that might be btimulated by research findings 
would be more effective supervision of children'6 vlevv^ 
ing habits by better informed parents. " , 

II. The second research priority deals with developing 
more knowledge about how children process inform^- 



Jion received from television. We are particularly con- 
cerned about their response to program material 
involving violence, deceptive -behavior as a means of 
problem solving, and sexually oriented subject matter. 

A. Research Topic. Basic to the study of the impact 
of television on children is an understanding of what it 
is that children perceive when they watch television 
programming, and how their perception differs from 
both adult perception of the same material and the kind 
of perception anticipated by the programmer. Although 
age is unquestionably significant as a discriminating 
factor, its full relevance to information-processing has 
not been explored. Assessment of the ultimate impact 
of television programming on children will require re- 
search aimed at discovering what is perceived and what 
is retained by young viewers, and to what extent reten- 
tion varies with the age of the view^er, the quality and 
character of perception, and various factCTrs related to. 
the method of presentation and composition of the pro- 
gramming. Finally, research should contribute to a 
better understanding of two major questions—the de- 
gree to which the child perceives television as portray- 
ing or representing reality, and the extent to which 
some children imitate behavior ftiey perceive on lele- 
vision. 

B. Methodology. The tracking of a^bhild's viewing 
patterns and habits over a relatively concentrated pe- 
riod of time, in as natural a situation as possible, would 
be one method of establishing a measure of the degree 
of retention of ntaterial viewed. By complementing this 
method with studies of greater duration, an approxima- 
tion of the variations in the impact of content over a 
^i>Qr\od of years might emerge. 

C. Action. An analysis of how children process the 
vast array of information disseminated over television 
would facilitate better identification of the kind of pro- 
gramming designed to encourage positive behavior. 
Through, a careful determination of what distinctions 
are made in the perception of discrete kinds of infor- 
mation, carefully shaped codes for television programs 
and television- commercials that would fit the needs 
and abilities of the separate age groups could be advo- 
cated. Armed with a more precise awareness of the in- 
formation-processing abilities of their children, parents 
cOQid better determine appropriate content for their 
children's viewing. 



III. Rebcarch ib abu ncLdtJ un the role of television as 
a socializing agent. We arc pariiLularl> concerned 
about Its contribution to the formation of children *b 
attitudes) and values and to their acquisition of basic 
cognitive skills. 

A. Research Topic. In order to determine \^hether 
it is appropriate for telev ision to assutnctnore of a role 
in socializing children, \ve must first urMerstand in 
wfiat wavs and to what extent current programming 
affects socialization. A relevant focus for research is 
thematic analysis of program content performed in con- 
junction with the stud> of effects. To what extent is a 
particular theme capable of communicating an identifi- 
able message to a voung audience? Ther^^is .a special 
need t^ analyze television programming's potential 
socializing effect as regards racial and sexual stereotyp- 
ing and attitudes toward health and nutrition. There is 

, .> also a need to analyze its potential role in the acquisi- 
' . vlion of basic cognitive skills. This is Another area in 
— *' which research can help identify both the positive and 
negative effects of television programming. 

B. ^ Methodology. Carefully constructed longitudinal 
studies should be designed to evaluate evolutionary 
changes in the impact of content over a five- to six-year 
period. In addition, studies of shorter duration should 

A track a ehild's viewing patterns and habits over a four- 
to twelve-day* period. 

C. Action. Regulatory action^by the federal govern- 
ment wab thought by th^ group to be an inappropriate 
goal for research dealing with prosocial program con- 
tent. But guidelines could be developed as a result of 
analysis of socialization and of prosocial program 
themes to indicate the characteristic content of tele- 
vision program series. This might facilitate industry 
self-regulation and help educate parents to make appro- 
priate decisions with regard to their own children's 
victwing habits. The data collected in this type of re- 
search might also show network trends in emphasizing 
or deemphasizing certain themes or stereotypes over a 
period of yearb. Such information could be used by in- 
terested private groups to advocate reforms within the 
t<jlevi^ion industry;, ' ' ^ 

IVL Another research priority is to examine the effect 
on young vicLwers of disclaimers and warnings, both 
in advertising and in programming. 



.4. Research Topic. It is necessary to understand the 
effeetof disclaimers on children in order to determine 
whether they constitute a viable method of reducing 
the negative Effects of programming or ads. If. for in- 
stance, the effect of a warning is to excite a child's curi- 
osity about a dangerous product, use of the warning 
would be counterproductive. Moreover it is important 
to ascertain what information is conveyed to a child, 
or to the parents, by a disclaimer, so that the adequacy 
of_disclaimers to their intended purpose may be as- 
sessed. / ' . 

B. Methodology. Research should focus on both the* 
personal comprehension of disclaimers 'by young 
viewers and the interaction between parents and their 
ehildren stimulated by a w arning or disclaimer directed 
to a parent. 

C. Acrton. Some regulatory action, by the Federal 
Trade Commission might be appropriate based on re- 
search 01? commercials^ either requiring, developing 
specifications for, or barring disclaimers in advertising 
of particular products. However, the primary thrust of 
'^hp research would be to educaje the television and 
advertising industries, and parents to the effects of dis- 



claimers 



and so encourage voluntary action. 



V. Research is needed on the impact, if any, of In- 
creased program choice available to children exposed 
to cable television. 

A. Research Topic. The effect on children of transi- 
tion from the limited selection of programs on conven- 
tional, broadcast television to the diversity of programs 
promised on cable television is an unexplored area, ft 
might be anticipated that significant changes ip tele- 
vision viewing habits and in exposure to other forms 
of mass media would foUow from the introduction of 
cable television into the home. 

B. Methodology. In order to test the effect of cable 
television on children, researchers might select a town 
with poor over-the-air reception tnat was about to ac- 
quire eable television. The study might then follow the 
viewing habits of children through the transition from 
conventional to cable^elevision, ' ' 

C. Action. None required yet. \ 

VI . The final question examined was whether it would 

be desirable' to develop an institute, clearinghouse, or 23 
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other central resource facility to engage, in i>ecundar> 

'anal>i>ii> of research on children's programming and to 
* 

disbcminatc this mformation to interested parties. If so. 
what t\pt; of facilit) would be preferable? 

Man\ producers of both children s programming and 
commercials cannot afford to do extensive research into 
• the efficac> of the techniques or strategies the> plan to 
use. to communicate the. desired message to \oung 
viewers. As a result the> ma> produce ineffective or 
or even harmful programming. If data on children's 
programming could be collected, analyzed, and made 
available to producers, it might obviate these costl> 
mibtakcs. Moreover, this same information would be 
available to parents and other parties interested in 
voluntarv regulation of children's television viewing. 

In analvzmg ihc possibility of establishing such an 
institute, some of the issues that must be confronted 
are -the potential interrelationship between social 
scientists and the institute, ejjpeciallv the potential for 
generating debilitating competition, and the potential 
interrelationship between siich a facility and agencies 
that fund children's television research. 

Conclusion 

Generally, our working group came away with a feel- 
ing for thd complexity of the policy process in which 
social scientists are beginning to participate. Social 



science research— even unassailable research findings, 
if there are such things— <foes7iot automaticajly lead to 
adoption of policies or regulations based upon those 
findings. This is so despite 4he fact that much of the 
researcii agenda is set because of expressions of con- 
cern by the Congress, regulatory agencies, and other 
governmental bodies. Although the research in effect 
is often requested, its conclusions are not necessarily 
followed, because a bitterly .contested adversary pro-^ 
ceeding invariably awaits any research results intended 
to guide regulatory action. 

However, in order to make it more likely that any 
research recommendation directed to government 
policymakers will affect their behavior and lead to 
desirt^ action, some of the social scientists in oiif group 
believed that all research must.haVe a legal aspect— 
the end result must be in a form lawyers can understand 
^ and can use. 

The workshop leader's personal view, perhaps 
shared by some others, is. that the efTort to bring to- 
gether scientists, government officials, consumer advo- 
cates, television industry people, and evert lawyers was 
a valuable exercise and a portent. of future progress in^ 
bringing social science research iak) the policy-making 
4irocess. Even if all wcvwill haveQione to make future 
research results less ignorabh/ by policymakers, we 
shall have made some progress. 
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II. Research to Guide Public Policy 
Eli A. Rubinstein, Leader 



Our group wajjts tu go on record as endorsing the 
priorities outlined in Tdciii^iun and Human Behaviorr 
The ResearJrHonzon, T uture and Preset, by George 
Comstock and Georg Lindsey. That volume encom- 
passes much qfwhat we discussed in our workshop. 
However, we tried to reexamine the issues according 
to the special foetus assigned our workshop. 

In uur wori.shop the participa;itS4 Were asked to 
mitiate the discussion by suggestirrg kinds of research 
they would like to see done. Discussion by the full 
group followed^ Tltis summary is an irhposed and some- 
what artificial structurmg^of what was said. Some 



differences of opiniort have disappeared in the effort ^ 
to be tidy. Others will be alluded to where pertinent, 
A number of specific research areas touched on are not^ 
included in order to emphasize those that we felt nj^St 
important. 

Priorities for Future Research ^ / 
I. Research related to anticipate unportant changes 
in television over the foresee^Ie future. It is clear that 
advanced technology offers the potential for increased 
diversfty of programjjiing^espite the many researc^i^ 
opportunities we rnay have l^st since the early 1950s, 
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the thangeb the future will bring ufler miinv new and 
' important areas for rebearch. 

A. How does increased freedom of choice and di- 
vcT^vf affect individual response? Does greater free- 
ilom produce greater diverbitv of rcbponbe? 

B. How does this increased diversity modify view- 
ing habits over time and viewer choice and preference? 

C. Does mcreased opportuniiv for choice affect dif- 
ferent categories of viewers in different wa>s? For 
example, would informatiun-rich viewers enlarge the 
diversitv of their viewing while information-poor 
viewers pretty much keep to pr(?Vious viewing habits, 
thcrcbv creatmg even greater differences between the 
two in communicatorv experience? It is important to 
recugnizc that infurmatiun-puor viewers might include 
children, whu nid> not effective!) utilize increased 
opportunity for choice. ' . ^ 

IL Research on the adequacy, and extent uf response to 
existing policy. ^ 
m A. How well du the various, self-regulation policies 

and codes work? • 

B. What are the effects of the National Association 
uf Broadcasters^ cude un prugramming practices? 

C. Hw tan we stimulate and produce studies to 
evaluate the ' ascertainment" procedures that the Fed- 
eral CummiijiicatiyiViJ^ummissiun requires stations to 
undcrtakcyto Jcarn cunlmunity needs? How. too, can 
we stimulate studies lu evaluate present and potential 
wa>*> fur usmg^spcial science research evidence' in the 
license renewal process? 

III. Research un effects of important polioy changed 
aod pressures toward policy change. 

A. What arc the implications of establishing a 
"family viewing" huur? What are the differences in 
cuntent between prugrams shown during the ** family 
viewing" huur and the remainder of prime-time tele- 
visiun? Huw dues the "family viewing" hour affect 
viewer behaviur?. How does it affect programming 
dccibiuns? Such questions arc important because there 
has been a major policy change and its impact i$ un- 
known. 

B. What hdix been tffe effect on station perforniance 
of r^ense challenges and petitions to deny license 
renewal? 

"* ' . ' 
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C. How has consumer opinion affetted changes in 
policy or practice by broadcasters or regulatory agen- 
cies? 

IV. Research on the organizational decision-making 
process. 

A. How^ do various factors, including artistic and 
creative concerns, economic competition, and special 
psychological preconceptions within the broadcasting 
industry, influence the major decisions that lead to 
what is eventually broadcast? 

B. What are the relationships between television 
and other major institutions in our society and what 
are the effects of those relationships? 

C. On a cross-national level, how do the differences 
in the organizational structure of broadcasting affect 
the content of programming? 

V. Research on advertising. In one^sense, many of the 
points inade so far^about research and programming 
also hold for television commercials. If entertainment 
programming affects behavior, advertising content also 
affects behavior. If there is a cumulative effect of 
watching programming, there is also a cumulative effect 
of repeated advertising. However, th^e are unique 
attritwrtes ab'out thsf advertising message and the place 
of advertising in tne total viewing "sequence that raise 
important questions that research Can help to answer. 

"We believe research on advertising is an important 
component of the whole area of research on television 
and children and youtTi. Issues range from the simple 
but imp«frtant question of whether advertising directed 
tu children has an effect on sajfes to the more complex 
•questions of wtt^ether and how commercial pressure 
through repeated advertising tends to develop cynicism 
and distrust of the advertising message by the child 
viewer. On an even more complex level, how does the 
advertisir^ message, as a punctuation mark in the pro- 
gramming sequence, affect the program format and 
content itself, and ^hai is^e effect on the child viewer 
of the rapid and marked shift from program content 
to advertising message? 

Our workshop was much concerned with long-range 
aspects of research and policy formulation. We favor 
long-range Sfu^es despite their methodological difTi- 25 
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cullics. And we favbij whatever can be done^o fobter 
long-ran^e funding for this entire field of research. 

There was interest in our group in examining the 
possibility of developing what has been termed a tele- 
vision resear(;h center. The gruiip had mixed enthu- 
siasm for such a fa^ilit). There is a danger that it would 
be seen as a final authoritv. There probabl> should be 
more than o;ae. There was some que^j^ as to wljat it ^ 
shuu4d do. Should it just be archival? ^^jjld it sponsor 
research? Should it do research? Shoti^d* it serve an 
advueacv role,? Should sume existiiig organization be 
asked to take on this. additional activit>? * 

Our grocip left these cjuestiun^^^ othersi^janswer 
with (tie behef that such a%r>ter •-qyld be a p;^ntiall> 
useful resource, but also with the fear that inexorable^ 
forces toward self-perpetuatibn could seriously^impair 
its utility. ^ ' . * ' • 



Concliw 

Those are the Rriurities of our workshop. Irf reaching 
them, we also reviewed a number of factors that must 
be takon into j^j.\uunt if research on^hese topics is to 
be of any use i0 those who formulate policy or if it is 
in any way to influence policy. Thesejactors include 
( I ) some constraints, problems, and special issues r^fe=' 
vant to research related to policymaking; (2) the major 
goals fur policy-related research; arid (3) some unique 
attributes of television that have implications for 
policy-relafed research. 

^ . Some constraints, problems and specialissues in- 
fluencitig research related to policynfaking. In this 
category fall the many F>ri^t Amendment quest4c5n& and 
all the implicit problems of censorship and/qr control. 
No one in our group wanted to abridge First Amend- 
ment freedom and we recognized that problems are 
inevitable if research is pointed toward altering com- 
munications content. Policy-related research needs to 
be sensitive to such probJems. 

Ajj^thet problem is that of translating research fifid- 
ings into pojfcj decisions. Policymaking and research 
are separate domains, one dues not necessarily f611aw 
the other, Sometimes research should stand on its own, 
indejifl^ent of any statement of policy alternatives, as 
in the Surgeon Generals study of the effects of tele- 
vision violence. And attempts to implement a policy 



can become an issue in itself that may well need further 
research. Ill any case,N^^hould be clear that research 
with policy implications is not the same as policy .re- < 
search. 

Another constraint is the time pressure on the policy- 
^maker to decide quickly and the more than likely in- 
ability of the scientist to do adequate research in that 
Short a time. 

And, one last illustration out of a much longer list. 
Policy-oriented research is less appealing to competent 
social scientists precisely because that kind of research 
tends to be messy, time-consuming, imposed from the 
outside, and usually atheqretical. The best stimulant* 
toward inere^^ing its appeaf would be a healthy dose 
of funding. . - . 

2. Mhjor goals for policy-related research. In Order' 
to overcome sopie of these consljaints/. it would be 
useful to develop large-scale research projects so, that 
both theory.^uilding and policymaking could emerge * 
over tim'e, Pfoperly organized, such large-scale projects 
would attract good^people and result in good work.^ 
This, incidentally, is not to discount small-^cale, 
• targeted research that can ruake an immediate differ^ 
ence on a, policy issue of immediat^r moment.' >/ 

,As a corollaryyit would be usefuT to do studies 'tbar- 
answer research questions by getting comparable find- 
ings froni a varjety of "approaches. One strength of the 
Surgeon dene^ars program was the convergence *of 
the evidence from experimental studies showing shorfc- 
run c^iisation of aggression with the evidence from 
surveys and longjtudinal studies of naturally occurring 
behavior, namely, that extensive violence-viewihg pre- , 
cedes some long-run manifestations of aggressiv.e 
behavior. ' . ,^ - ' 

It is also necessary to find ways of disseminating 
research findings and <I;on^;lusions so that the implica- 
tions fpr policy are mdft'cl^eifly drawn. Independent 
restatements and reinterpretations. of majot research 
findings are one such rtrochanism. Thus, the various 
feexamj|Tarions of the report of the Surgeon General j 
by Robqrt Liebert, ^leo Bogart, George Co/n'stock, and 
others helped to hi jhlightahe report's policy implica- 
tions.* And, indeec , this conference is evidence that a 



♦See R. M. Liebert, M.^ Neale, and E.'j^iS.iDavidson. The Early 
Window, Effects of Television on Children and YQuth. Elmy ' 



careful reexamination of the existing research on tele- 
vision and human behavior can highlight the implica- 
tions for pulic>Tndklng of future support for fxirthcr 
research in this field. 

It would be desirable, not as a direct goal for re- 
search but as a means of fadhtating the translatipn of 
knowledge \\}io action, to entourage the inclusion of 
social Scientists un the staffs of regulator) bodies and 
other government entities concerned with television 
poIic> tu serve as translators, communicators, and 
stimulators of research. 

3. Some unique attributes of television and their 
implications for policy-related research. Telcvi:>ion is in 
universal >isc m the United States. As a result, conven- 
tional befurc-and-after studies are no longer possible, 
although some limited aspects of before-and-after 
studies^av be done in a controlled environment. 

Television viewing is now a pervasive activity from 



earl>^ childhood through uld age. Thus, the important* 
phenomenon to. stud> rs the total pattern of viewing 
rather than certain programs or certain content. 

Television is used unselectively by the viewer and 
often has aR-unselective, audience in individual homes. 
Thi§,cofnplicates measurement of the effects of viewing 
and makcb it difficult for broadcasters to jjrogram for a 
specific audience. This is a particularly important point 
because children are included in many audiences be- 
sides those for programs intended for children. 

Measurement of effects is further complicated be- 
cause-there is not necessarily'a "semantic equivalence'' 
bct\¥ecn the labeling uf l?eha\ior un television and the"^ 
behavior of the viewer. Thus, violence on television 
docs not simply translate into aggression by the viewer. 
Other consequences may include "fear" as a conse- 
quence of seeing someone\ictimized on the screen, 
rather than aggression as a consequence of seeing some- 
one behave violently. 
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III. Research To Guide the Non-Regulatory Sector 
Gerald S. Lesser, Leader 



We started bv tr}ing tu identify some premises that we 
cuuld agree upun concerning the role of research 
children and yuuth and television. Our iir^t ppefnise 
was that at some point we would need to do something 
that has nut yet been dune clcarl>— namejy , to define 
our lung-range goals for >oung people, and» further, tp 
specif) the principles and values behind ou^choice of 
tjiese goals. ^ 

We realized that this was beyond the scope bf what 
we cuulJ^achicvc during a conference, but we Wiould 
like tu uffer some examples uf the kinds of goalsNwe 
have In mind. One is increasing children's awareness 
of self and others. Another is increasing their ability 
tu makc ratiunal choices and selections. A third is en- 



ford. 'N.Y.: Pcrgamon Press. 1973; L. Bogart. "Warning, The 
Surgeon General Has Determined That TV Violence Is Mod- 
erately Dangerous To Your Child's Mental Health." Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1972. 56. 491-521; and G. Comstocic, Tele- 
* vision Violence: Where The Surgeon General's Study Leads. 
Santa Monica; Calif.. The Rand Corporation, 1972, P-4831. 



(Urging their capacity to empathize with people dif- 
ferent from themselves. A foWtH is enhancing their 
cugnitive skills. And there are nvany others. Suffice it 
to say here that we want to marK^for the future the 
importance of clearly defining long-term goals in doing 
research on children and television. 

Our second premise was that, although we acknowl- 
edged the need to know more about telev^on's damag- 
ing effects on children and families and how these 
effects could be controlled, we wanted to emphasize 
the constructive uses of television as well and to suggest 
ways^ ^^hich they cuuld be promoted and enhanced. 

Our third premise was that we would need to dis- 
cuss many different lev*els of research and analysis if 
\ve wished to enj:ompass, the topic of television and 
children, ranging from some very broad questio ns to 
quite^pecific ones, ' * 

Broadly speaking, we w*anted r^^eSfch that would 
capture much, if not all, of the UfMhat surround^'each- 
child— the family, community, friends, school, and 
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other influences, so that the child's experiences with 
the television medium itself might appear in proper 
perspective as one element in a complex mix that may 
either increase or diminish the influence of television. 

More specifically, we wanted research on particular 
program elements, such as their styles, techniques, and 
content, and un particular program outcomes, such 
appeal, dttentiun, comprehension, attitudes, emotipnal 
devclupment,^and social behavior, and on the complex 
connection^. between program elements and-lheir out- 
-comes. 



Priorities for Future Research » • . 

In setting priuritie^ for research tha.t would be broad, 
enough to place exposure to tejcvision within the. 
child's real life uf family: friends, school, community, 
and other influences, we staged with these assump- * 
tions: , ' * . 

—What children actually get from television may. be 
very different from what the pruducers intended. ^ 

—There arc majur differences amofg children in^ 
their response to television, depending upon their 
family background, personality characteristics, age, 
race, social class, s<^x, peer influence, and. amount of 
television viewing. All these differences will, of course, 
require the analysis uf complex interactions. 

4 

4 

I. We began by specifying, quite bruidly^;hat would 
identify the role of television in children*s lives n^ure 
clearly . Among the topics that ^^e consider to be of high 
priority* although we did not rank the?h in order of 
■ priority, are: > ^ 

A. What shows do children actually watch? Why . 
du they ;phouse them? What is the appeal of different 
programs, including **adj4ir' programs? How does the 
viewing of Anlericap children compare with that of 
children in'uther countries, especially in countries 

« -Known to have programs different from ours? 

B. . What. are ihe distiijctive characteristics of tele- 
vision iis a socializing agent, as compared with other 
forces that shape children's outlook, t^ste, and be- 
liavior? 

C. What Happens when television messages rein- 
force, contradict,^r bear no relation to messages from 
other sources, such as parents, schools, anct peers? 

28 ^ D. f^ow does the^ family enhance or diminish the 
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impact of television on children? 

E. How d6 children of different ag^ draw on tele- 
vision content for their view of the worl^>^d ho\v do 
ihey distinguish between television fantasy and reality? ^ 

F. The value of longitudinal studies was stressed, 
mcluding one clinical, . psychoanal>tically-oriented. 
study of children in families where there is limited tele- 
vision viewing and in families where there is a great 
deal of television viewing. Are there differences be- 
tween families vyith very different program prefer- 
ences? 

G. To* what extent can , intervention by family, 
school, peers, or others reinforce prosocial messages or 
mitigate antisocial influences of television program- 
ming? For example, (?an schools strengthen prosocial 
messages by providing opportunities for implementing 
those messages? ' ^ ' 

II. We tben turned ioTesearch on t^pecific program ele- 
ments and their outcomes. We included not only those 
^ograms specificajly^ designed for children but also 
those not designed for them but which they watch any- 
way . ( Wc know th^t about 85 percent of what children 
view is not designed for them.) 

In looking for connections between program charac- 
tcristics and program outcomes Ve think that research 
will need to cover a lot of ground. Two major areas 
are stylistic features and thematic components. 

A. Program characteristics we believe should be 
given attention include stylistic features such as; 

—Pace . 

—The use of humor 
■ —Action and violence 

—The length of ideas or integrated segments Withiji - 
a program , 

—Various auditory techniques -v. 

—Special visual effects, such as zoom-ins, and quifck- 
cuts 

B. Program characteristics w^e believe should be 
given attention include such thematic components as: 

—Portrayals of particular social behavior, such as 
altruism, nonviolent forms of conflict resolution, seeing 
another person^s point of view, eta. * * 

r-Portrayals of self-regulatory and self-governing be- 
havior, such as persistence, and choosing among^ways 
of behaving. 



- : ^ ~. • ' 

— Pdrtra>als of afTecuvc cxprcsbionb, ^uch demon- 
strations of \\dnnth and afTcciion. kindness, and com- 
pabbion. and of reactions of fear and hou to cope with 
it. 

—The degree of diversit) in rolcb asMgncd tu women 
and minoritieb. 

III. In loukmg for the effects upon children of pro- 
grams with different sl>le and content characteristics, 
we believe that bumc of the areas where more knowl- 
edge would be helpful in improving television mdude 
eflectbon: 

—Appeal and attention * 

—Comprehension 

— Cogmtive skills 

—Attitudes 

—Emotional development 
—Social behav ior 

Each of the workshop members had somewhat dif- 
ferent priorities for which program characteristics. and 
outcomes should be studied. Some stressed the effects 
of ruIe-stereot>ping, racism, and sexism. Others were 
more mterested in program characteristics that would 
most ctFcctivel) reach minority children in particular. 
Still others were interested in program styles and con- 
tent that increase appeal and attention, thobc that 
change attitudes in children, or those that stress self- 
identity. ^ 

Research directed to understanding connections be- 
tween program characteristics and thejr outcomes ma> 
seem simple in concept. The research itself will not.be 
simple. How can we measure all these program features 
and possible outcomes? How are the outcome measures 
mterrclated? Are certain outcomes gained onl> at the 
expense of others? How, do the conne^ons between 
program characteristics and outcomes change over' 
time, aji children becomp more accustomed to watching 
particular programs? Do different program features, 
such as the pace of the program or the display par- 
ticular emotions, have differenf effects on different 
children? If this research is necessarily complex,. it is. 
also essential, if we are ever to understand ho<v to 
improve the quahty of the programs children watch. 

I\ . We also deliberated on the research methodology 
and organizationaf arrangements that would help th^ 



research get done and get used. * 

One methodological recommendation that is obvi- 
ous, but that needs repeating, is the importance of long- 
range, longitudinal studies that we all knov^' are sp 
bddlv' lacking. Another is the need to develop valid 
measures of appeal and attention, comprehension, attn 
ludes. and behavior change, and then to make sure that 
researchers know about and share these methods as 
the) are refined. Cross-eultural studies arc also badlv 
needed to ensure that the relations that we might find 
arc not specific to the particular u)nrent of klevision 
in this country. Our search needs to be for generaliz- 
able propositions; different broadcasting systems as 
well ab different cultural expectations provide a useful 
testing ground. We emphasized in this connection the 
validity of Kurt Levvin's famous statement that **noth- 
ing is as practical as a good theory" and would^urge 
foundations to fund appropriate, theoretically oriented 
research. 

On organizational arrangementb, we stressed the 
need to train both researchers and producers to work 
together instead of regarding each other as natural 
encmicb. Establishing training centers where social 
scientists and producers study together is one possible 
means to this end. 

^'e would also encourage foundations to find some 
meanb of fostering collaborative activity among re- 
searchers so that research may become less piecemeal 
and more cumulative. In recommending that founda- 
tions take this sort of initiative, we do not believe that 
such ^ mechanism need intrude on the individual 
researcher's independence, nor need it restrain 
researchers from developing new methodologies. )4ow- 
ever, such a mechanism would keep us from producing 
only isolated fragments of research and prevent us from 
the contin,ual reinvention of the wheel. 

Conclusion ' ' 

To sum up, our workshop discussed research that we ^ 
believe could make a difference. How' to get such re- 
search to make that difference must go beyond making 
sure that the researchJsj> ropci;l y done. 

We will also have to take steps to see that the re- 
search is actually employed to improve children's 
programs. We will need to influence the environment 
in which the programming afid research are received. 29 
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We Nvill need to influence the opinions'ftf parertis and 
teachers, talented produ^^erb and writer^ imobi of 
uhom now a\^id children s tcle\ is>iun like the plague) , 
and the broadcabtei>.and advcrtj^erb who dL^ide whLh 
bhoNVb are aired. \Ne ma) al^o need to influence the 



regulator) bodies. 

We did not choose to list our re^arch proposals 
according io priorit\. We suggest that one way (o- 
. K-J5^sc among them would be to identify where change 
IS most accessible and likely to occur. 



IV. Research to Guide the NonrRegulatory Sector 
Keith Mielke/Leader 



Our workshop participants had developed a vanet\ of 
research suggestions prior to the conference, and more 
were developed during the workshop session. Con-, 
siderable effort was devoted to the organization of these 
suggestions into coherent themes or categories to which 
priorities might be assigned. 

t: attempt to classify the rec^ommendations 
ling to target groups that have special in- 
needs and interests, and that can use the 
research to guide their decision making. The 
ps were identified as: 



Broadcasting Industry decisionmakers 

—Those who create and produce the programs that 
make up the catalogue from which broadcasters select. 
—Those who decide, from the avaifable programs in 
tat caiaJogue. what will be broadcast and when. 
—Those who are responsible for television commer- 



.All ihrcc uf these groups could use research to guide 
their decisions. 

Educators^ * 

— Forjnal educators, such as teachers. 
—Informal educators, such as parents. 
B6th groups need to know more about the effect of 
the media on young people and, in particular, need to 
kn^w what action, if any, is called for on their part. 

Intervention-oriented entities 

—Government agencies, which fund research and 
intervene in the lives of citizens in what they intend to 
be beneficial ways. 

—Private foundations, which do much the same. 

—Citizen action groups, which must choose among 
30 possible tactics apd-topTcs^o achieve their ends. 



These three groups have information needs and in- 
terests that research can help meet. 

The discussion was useful in clarifying the research 
issues, but concentrating on these ^rget groups was 
abandoned as ^n organizational scheme as it became 
apparent that most of the proposed research was rele-. 
vant to more than one oT these groups. 

Instead, we identified problem areas to which we 
believe those who support research should be respon- 
sive. The scheme finally decided upon was based on 
research priorities submitted in writing by each par- 
ticipant near the end of the session. The report of this 
workshop is thus organized b> broad program areas 
and in approximate order of perceiyed^iprity. with 
more specific"research needs suggested within areas. 

^ 

Priorities for Future Research 

I. Research to establish baseline, normative, descrip- 
tive data on the viewing experience of young people, 
including their response to television and what they 
view. 

"A. A national child-oriented audience survey. A 
large survey, similar in scope to previous national audi- 
ence surveys conducted by ^|einei-ajKl^wer, is rec- 
ommended.* It should inclu^e^terviews of both 
parents and children. It is suggested that methpdolog- 
ical research be conducted on ways to interview chil- 
dren of various ages h&fofe such a survey is undertakep. 
A large probability sample could be subdivided into 
several demographic subgroups, with such classifica-- 

*See G. A,' Sterner, The People Look at Television. New York: 
Knup/, 1963, and R, T, Bw&er, Television and the PubUc, New 
York; Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 1973. 
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tionb serving independent vanables. Minoni> , socio- 
economic status, geographic, and other groups of 
special interest should be u\en>ampled as necessao to 
pro\ide adequatt*4jumberb for thorough anal>sis. De- 
pendent vanables fo?"thtj.^i^irve> should be rcbponsive 
to the following kind^of questions, which are meant 
to be illustrative but not exhaustive. 

—How do parents see^the functions of television for 
their cTiildren? 

—How do children peLCceiv^e the functions of {ele- 
vision for themselves? 

—What characterizes the light and heavy Vjew^r? 

—How do parents and children perceive advertising 
^and the impact uf advertising on childre^i? 

— Whi>controls access to the telev isiun set, or sets, in 
the home? 

—What viewing rules, if an>, are emplo>ed. and 
why? 

—What programs are viewed b> the children? 
—What is the relationship between the child s per- 
sonality characteristics and his or her view^ing patterns? 

—How is the child's leisure time allocated among 
various activities, including television watching? 

—To what extent do parents regulate and/ or partic- 
ipate in their children's television viewing? 

—What are the children's and parents* estimates of 
beneficial and harmful effects of watching television? 
How dothildrcn perceive parents as controllers of 
leir television watching? 

What is the relationship betw een i> pes and amount 
of television \iewing and children's performance in 
^ school? X 

ff. Content analyses of telev ision progran^^ing most 
.^iewed b> children^^Thc consensus was that analyses 
_ AV4>re useful, ihe> shuuld be dune on a continuing basis, 
and they shuuld cuver tupics of policy relevance. In 
"addition to violence, such topics shuuld include por- 
trayals of sex-roles and€^ccupations, ethnic representa- 
tions, modes of conflict resolution, prosocial models, 
and erotica. These cuntent anal>ses should cover pro- 
grams viewed heaviJy by children, whether or not the 
prugrams were designed especially for them. 
. The utility of these content anafyses will be en- 
hanced when related to other data, such as would be 
provided in the national survey described earlier. This 
would allow, for example, a comparison between tele- 



vision content as measured by adults and as perceived 
by young persons. 

We retognize that man> of these questions are at 
least partially answered within the existing scientific 
literature. However, there is no ]<prge-scale national 
bod> of data that provides a complete or compelling 
picture of what living with television means to the 
American child. We believe such an assemblage of data 
could be an important spur to action, both because 
of the information the data would pft)vide and because 
of the heightened public awareness such an undertak- 
ing would create. 

II. Research to assist in the development and adoption 
of public school curricula providing instruction about 
the mass media. 

We concluded thai there was an important need for 
widened and improved instruction aboat^the mass 
media in the public schools. We decided (hat literacy 
of >ouQg persons in regard to the mass media is the 
proper concern for edbcational institutions analogous 
to their concern about language literacy. W'e also con- 
cluded that there was a major role for research in 
developing and introducing mass media instruction 
into the curriculum, in training teachers to teach it 
well, and in evaluating its effectiveness. 

A. Content development. Basic research rs needed 
to develop the content for a media literacy curriculum. 
The curriculum'coujd include such subjects as pro- 
duction conventiph^, analysis of media appeals, the 

* character and role-of nonverbal cues, overview of the 
history and structure of\he broadcasting industry, the 
ecunomic basis for television, ^analysis of typical for- 
mats for entertainment programming, major concerns 
about negative effects of programming, analysis of the 
values portrayed in television content, standards for 
criticism of television content, and, if possible, some 
direct experience with television equipment. Just as 
speaking and writing are useful to the skill of reading, 
su, it is believed, producing messages will be helpful 
in attaining media literacy. 

B. Adoption and difTusion strategies. Various forms 
of marketing research should be employed to determine ' 
optimal means of achievingadoptionjDf media literacy 
programs in the schools. ^ • . 

C. Teacher training* In view of a considerable gap 31 
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between teachers and pupils in their approaches to tele- 
vision. It IS recommended that research be undertaken 
to improve the training of teachers in media instruc- 
uon. The trainmg should be av ailable to future teachers 
}n schools of education, and should also be available 
as in-ser\ice trainmg.for current teachers. 

D. Evaluation. ExF>osure to a media literac> cur- 
riculum should be evaluated b> empirical research to 
measuYe changes in the type, amount, or sophistication 
of children's television viewing. 

111. Research to develop principles of' program de- 
velopment for children and to assess effects of various 
programming practices. 

A. Program development research. The 'porpose 
would be to Jevul,op principles useful in creating pro- 
grams that are attractive to children and that also 
enlarge their social understanding and emotional sensi- 
tivity.nncrease their self understanding, and help de- 
velop theTl^-As^thetic sensibilities, lllustrativii research 
questions womcHijclude: 

—What are the prOtlyction lucs used by children to 
\^parate fantasy from realky? 

—By what criteria do chilclhsn believe or disbelieve 
television content? 

—What programming elements appeal to children? . 

—What incidental learning takes place and how can 
it be increased, if desirable, or countered if undesir- 
able? 

—How can audio and video^annels complement 
each other io increase powers of observation? 

—What is an optimum ipix uf entertainment and in- 
struction? 

—Is it possible to "inyculate*' children against effects 
of violent programming via other types of program- 
ming? " ' ' . 

—To what-extent, if any, dCes^type of visual presen- 
tation affect ways of thinking? 

— Do ^children percefve a contract** with the tele- 
vision producer? That is, can they infer proeiucer as- 
sumptions about them, and« have they assumptions 
about the producer? What do cbildr^d perceive as 
condescending? ^ ' . \^ 

—Can children vicariously experience slich things as 
potential occupational rotps via television? 
I —Can television cultivate "good taste?" 



—What programming strategies will best serve toen- 
cuurage active phvMcal and/or mental participation by 
the childT 

B. Experiniental assessment of variations in pro- 
gramming practices. AJthough time limitations Ipre- 
cluded extended discussion of feasible methodologies 
and designs for most of our research recommendations, 
it was felt that field experiments, possibly utilizing split 
cable arrangements, would be helpful in assessing the 
effects of various programming alternatives. These iri-'^ 
elude, for example: 

—Effects of prosocial "commercial*' spot announce- 
ments. 

—Effects of varying rates of commercial interrup- 
tions in entertainment and news programming. 

—Manipulation of programming alternatives avail- 
able at various times of day. For example, would chil- 
dren view a children's program at 8 p.m. or 9 p.m. if 
such programming were available? 

—"Pretesting" effects of proposed or possible regula- 
tory options before they are adopted officially. For ex- 
ample, what would be the effect of various pre-program 
ratings' for parental guidance to children's programs? 

—Testing of pilot programs. 

— EiTects of disclaimers in advertising. 

-Effects of various types of advertising techniques 
on attitude formation artd consumer behavior. 

C, Reanalysis of ratings data. The rationale here is 
based on the probability that, in various local markets 
across the country, "naturalistic experiments" have oc- 
curred. For example: ^ ' 

' Market 1: Program A, being -aired against competi- 
tion X; 

Market 2: Program A being aired against competi- 
tion Y.' \ 
Interest was also expressed in analyzing what demo- 
graphic shifts, if any, have resulted from the "family 
viewing" hour, which also implies a reference to previ- 
ous ratings data. To the ex'teot that meaningful research 
questions can be addressed to such '''natural" variations 
across markets or across time within markefs, a reanal- 
ysis of ratings data should prove useful. * 

IV. Other issues. Entries here were judged important 
and .Worthy of funding by one or nioj;^ workshop par- 
ticipants, but were not judged collectively -to be of high 
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priorit> compared to the other rebcarch ibsueb con- 
sidered: 

A. Evaluation of (he aJequacv or inadequacv of 
current methuds of ' abcertainment"— the repeated ab- 
sessment of communitv needb that the Federal Commu- 
nicdtiunb CommibMun requireb Lummercial aad public 
broadcasters to make regularly— in terms of sensitivity 
to the special needs of voung persons. One goal wuuld 
be the development of improved techniques for a^sesi- 
ing these needs. 

B. AnaKsis of possible alternatives to the presp^ 
ecunumiL an3 sociulogiLal structure of the broadcast- 
ing industrv, which might result in programmmg of 
greater diversitv and aesthctiL originalitv. This might 
include the cumparativ e analv sis of the apparent effects 
on prugrammmg uf the quite different e^onomiL and 
sociological patterns found today in different s6cieties. 

C. Development of various multi-dimensional forms 
of evaluative "rating" or "grading>of children's pro- 
grams for parental guidance. 

D. Anal>sis of decision makhvg^rocesses in bruad- 
ca^>lmg organizations, with a view ld^entif>ing points 
most susceptible to influence and^ange as a result of 
research evidence relevant jg-^the-^ffects of children's 
programming. 



E. Methodological research to develop improved 
techniques, which could be used in varied kinds of- re- 
search,' for the study of v bung .persons' thought and 
behavior with respect to television. Two suggesed foci 
were the develupmenl of improved techniques for in- 
terviewing children, and better techniques to ro^sure 
affective responses. 

F. Research to ascertain thg extent, if any, to which 
expubure to "television has affected performance on IQ 
measures, with special attention io effects on nonverbal 
aptitudes and on language aptitudes. 

G. Exploration of effects of television exposure on 
verv vuung children. Parents sometimes place babies in 
cribs near an operating television set for extended 
periods of time. The suggestion is to attempt to assess, 
short-term and long-term effects of this ver> early ex- 
posure to television. 



ContSosion 

Our workshop did not always proceed in the step-by- 
step order suggested by this summary. It cannot do 
justice to the nuances of an extended deliberation b> 
people from varied backgrounds. We simpl> hope that 
others will consider the effort as productive and useful 
as we considered it challenging. 



V. Research to Increase Scientific Knowledge 
Alberta Siege! , Leader 



Fundamental knowledge about children and youth and 
the communications media nia> arise from* several 
fields of investig^tiun. These include social p^>cholog>, 
economics, anthru^olog>, devclupmental ps>cholog>, 
political science, sociology, neuroph>siolog> and brain 
science, linguistics, educational psychology, psychiatryr 
and journalism and communications. "Tfu^H^^oKlfiese 
fields, basic scientific in\;estig3tiun must continue to be 
viguruusl> supported both b> federal patrons, such as 
the Natior]al Institutes uf Health, National Science 
Foundation, Office uf Child Development, National 
. Institute of Mental Health, and b> private foundations. 
There is nothing so practical as a good theor>, and guod 
theuriesare both the inspiration and the result of sound 



empirical research. 

^Media research" has^-suffered from parochialism 
and etfenoj-entrism. We recommend vigorous efforts to 
internatipnalize this research, and to gain the benefits 
of cross-national and cross-cultural comparisons. 



Priorities for Future Research 

We discussed numerous questions and issues that re- 
search dould address. We bejieve that whatever the 
tupic under investigation, excellence should be the 
criterion in the support of research, and thal^peer re- 
• view is a mechanism to assure excellence. 

We identified a number of topics that we agreed 
merit high priurity. However, we did not rank them in 33 
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order of prioritv bcv.aub^e th^rc wa^ no unanimitv about 
which topicb would \ield the greatest scientific pavofl^. 
Our priorities, then, are these: 

I. The social setting, W'c hope that television and its 
impact \m11 be studied in a wide social context. Tele- 
vision needs to be studied in relation to uthcr media uf 
Lummunication and in relation to other social institu- 
tions. The social organization of communications 
media deserves special attention, as do the economics 
of the media. Cross-national comparisons will be in- 
formative here 

If. Developmental differences and the media. We as- 
•sign a high priunts to studies of children's develop- 
nivnt and how a child's developmental level affects his 
or her u:^ of media materials. What cognitive maps are 
learned from, media materials? How are role expecta- 
tions shaped by media content? How does the very 
voung child derive meanings from his sensor> and 
perceptual experiences? Is information processed dif- 
ferentlv bv the adolescent than b> the elementary 
school-age chjld? How does the child learn about pub- 
lic affairs from the media? How are his political and 
social beliefs influenced? Television is an educator, 
and we need to studs its curriculum and organization. 
Such studv ma\ eventuall> lead to integration of 
knowledge from brain research, but riglit now the most 
fruitful leads come from developmental psvcholog> as 
influenced b> Piaget. We call attention here to the 
prorhk^ng work of Collins, Leifcr, and Roberts on 
cugnitive^^vclopment, and to Singer's work on >ourig 
QhildrcrT^antasjes and play,* 

We expi^ct that short-term longitudinaj studies and 



*For exa niplc,^ ^b5y W. A Collins. T. | Bcrndt. and V. L Hess. 
"Observanurwl Learning Of Motives and Consequences For 
Television Aggression: A Developmental Study." Child Develop- 

'ment. 1974, 45^ 799-802; A. D. Leifer, S. B. Graves, and N. |. 
Gordon. When People Think Television Js A Window On 
Their World. * Paper presented ai the mecUng of the American 
Edueulional Rc^^curch .\b»ueiation, Washington, D. C, "April 
1.975*; D. F.^*H«berts. "Communication and Children: A Devel- 
of5mental Approach." in I. dc Sola Pool and W. Schramm (Eds.) 
Handbook of Communication. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1975, 

J5p. 174-215; and |. L. Singer. The Child's World of Make- 
believe. J.xpenmental Studies of Imaginative Play. New York: 
Academic Press. 1973. 



naturalistic observations \k\\\ be the cenLiaLmethods in 
this research, alung with laborator> experiments. 

ill. Structural features of television as a medium. We 
abo assign a high priorit> to studies "of iele\ision and 
its effects in uhich the focus is on the structural fea- 
tures of tele\ ision rather than its programming content. 
We are thinking here of matters like pacing, tempo, 
continuities and cfiseontinuitie*s, interruptions, formats, 
st>lc. We are also thinking-of issues like addiction to 
tcle\ ision, spectatoritis. habits of passi\ it> and looking 
on, detachment and indifference, As well, we believe 
we need investigations of the child's discrimination 
between fantasv and rcalitv when he or she is viewing 
television. Further, we need to studv the audio and 
visual components. Does the video dominate the 
audio? Does the audio dominate the video? How are 
these two sensor> inputs integrated, interpreted, and 
stored,? 

The methods here would include experiments and 
naturalistic observation. Cross-cultural studies are 
needed with this topic as well as the others we are 
flagging. 

1\ . The family and television. Our other priority is for 
studies of television as a famil> member, How is family 
interacting affected b'> television?. What role does tele- 
vision pla> in famil> dynamics? Does television inhibit 
famil> conversatioaor provide topics to enhance it? Is 
television used as a bab>sitter? Do people attend to 
television in order to avoid or inhibit conflict, hostility, 
and arguments in the famil>? The famil> has t|een seen 
as the basic social unit. Is television suppcirting or 
weakening that unit? Do neighbors visit and Interact 
more ^now than when television was not -available? 
These questions have implications for the availability 
of supports to the beleaguered nuclear family. 

Clearly, naturalistic observation in the home will be 
the method of study here, We greatly doubt the useful- 
ness of self-report interviews ^nd questionnaires in the 
study of family functioning in the home. We need di- 
rect observation of family li(e in the tdevisiorl er^, 



V, Ways to improve quality and impact of research. It 

is easier for research workers to agree on the ways to 
foster excellence in research than on specific topics of 
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rcbearch Iikcl\ tu have pavofTb. There are boveral kinds 
of -institutions thai we decided could be supported and 
fustered in order tu advance research on vuung people ^ 
and the media. 

A. The research university. The ba^ic organizatiun 
IS the research universilv. Withuut uur great natiunal 
centers of research and graduate education, sume pri- 
vate an<J sume pubhc. scieoce would flounder in the 
United States. We anticipate that most of the good re- 
search on this topic, as on others, will continue to be 
done at univerbities b> professors and their students. 
We recognize also the contributions of such nonuniver- 
sitv centers and mslitutes as The Rand Corporation. 

B. Direct support for research.* We believe that the 
amount of research could be expanded and its quality 
upgraded bv several techniques: 

— Djssertation research support grants of the kind al- 
ready avaiiabFc through the National Science Founcla- 
tion. but specially targeted for this topic. , ^ 

—Annual awards for outstanding research on this 
topic, whether by graduate students or established in- 
vestigators. 

—Employment uf the process of peer review in the 
evaluation of competing proposals for res^jarch funds. 
The National Institutes of Health and the National 
Institute of Mental Health have developed model sys- 
tems uf peer review, conducted in face-to-face meetings 
uf standing cummitlees made up uf respected scholars. 

—Support of small-group meetings of active research 
workers to facilitate exchange of ideas and collabora- 
tions on topics of shared interest. These meetings 
vyould usually be at a university, at the laboratory of 
one of the group members. Such meetings might 
catalyze collaborations ab well as closer interactiorv, 
and might lead to sharing of research techniques and 
replication of findings. The Society for Research' on 
Child Development has experimented vvith this formal 
over the past year, and its experience could be useful 
in setting up these interdisciplinary small-group con- 
ferences of research workers. 

C. Communication of research findings. We are con- 
cerned about achieving rapid communication of re- 
search findings .among workers in several diverse dis- 
ciplines. The annual meetings andahe scholarly jour- 
nals of the. various disciplines are basic i(S scholarly 
communication, but not sufficient for transmission 



od'oss disciplinary boundaries. Therefore, we propose 
the follow ing new methods: 

^ —An existing journal should publish a special issue 
periodically, this issue lo be devoted to reporting cur- 
rent research on television and social behavior. Funds 
could be offered to underwrite the distribution of this 
issue to al l intereste d in its topic who might not be sub- 
scribers. If the journal editor wishes to appoint a guest 
editor for this issue, funding inight be needed for that 
editorship as well. An allefhalive to this proposal 
would be the establishment of a new annual review 
publication. 

—An annual meeting should be called at which re- 
sea rch_woiJim— from the various disciplines would 
prest^nt cmd discuss their findings concerning television 
and social behavior. We would urge that this be an 
international meeting and thai interested foundation 
and government officials be in\iled as well as scholars 
currently active in the field. 

—An abstracting service is needed to continue ami to 
institutionalize the useful communications dop^ that 
Dr. Comsiock has launched. We would hope ih^l this 
service would be strongly international in its coverage. 

D. Central facilities. We discussed the possibility 
that certain central facililie^^mi^hl be put at the dis- 
posal trf research workers on various university 
campuses, in order to avoid woeful arid expensive 
duplication of facilities.' For exampl^we discussed 
the possible usefulness of central archives of video 
materials. From our discussion, it was not evident that 
such a facility would be worth what it would cost. 

We agreed t hat it would be most useful to have a 
production center to which a research \yorker could go 
for the prodUjCtion of professional quality video ma-^ 
terials to his or her specification. Currently somi 
search workers must rely on the amateur theatrical 
groups on their local cainpuses. We can envision a pos- 
sible liaison between the facHity we propose and the 
^production efforts of' the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities. 



Conclusion 

We are alsa^^gncerned^^bout the interface between 
^scholarly research and the making of public policy. We 
can envision certain mechanisms that would enhance 
the extensiveness and frankness of communication be- 55 
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tween rebear^h workers in this field a/d ihui>e con-' 
cemed with policy analysis. 

For example, before new research findings get into 
ihe"public record in hearings b> Congrebbional com- 
mitlees) ur regulatorv agencies, it would-be helpful to 
have informal disLuLiuns between the social scientists 
and ihe'lMjlicymakersr An organizatio.n/is need^^d that 
can arrange and spunsp'r such meetingsin a timely way . 
Tht A:>pen Institute Program on Communications and 
Sopjeiy has been nieeting this need-. 

We also need to^ learn from experience^ Many of us 
have the impression that mistakes get replayed in^his 

field. >Case studies of major efforts in research and 

^ , — ^_ . — 



policymaking can help us to learn. We reconunend 
that resources* be made available for such case studies. 
The Cater-Strickland report was a model.* 

Finally, we discussed the need for an ext«i-govem- 
mental task force on communications to^glay an ad- 
visory role. Such a group woulq be interdisciplinary 
and could be helpful in setting priorities for i;esearch 
and in policy analysis. We reached no consensus on this 
matter, but we thin|t it should be given further discus- 
sion, y/ 

•See D. Cater anc/s. -Strickland, TV Violence And The Child: 
The Evolution And Fate Of The Surgeon Cenerais Report, New 
York: R^issell Sage Foui]dation, 1975. 
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